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the three insurance essentials : 
SPEEDY REPAIRS 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY 
EQUITABLE LOSS SETTLEMENTS 


APPLICATION FORM 
LIVERPOOL : LONDON : 
} NORTH JOHN ST. LOMBARD ST. 


PI dvi ‘Larins for | ae Comprehensive.» ., 
ease advise your terms tor insurance u era Third Party On nly olicy. 
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Convalescence 


When the digestive 
powers are weak or 
impaired the “Allen- 
burys’ Diet is pre- 
eminently suitable as 
a basis of feeding. It 
replaces with advan- 
tage milk and milk 
dishes commonly em- 
ployed in sickness and 
convalescence. Made 
from selected whole 
wheat and fresh 
creamy milk with 
added Vitamin D, it is 
just what you require. 


In tins at 
2/1, 4/- and 7/6 


of all Chemists 


EASY TO MAKE PLEASANT TO TAKE 


Send 3d. in stamps for 4 1b, trial sample 
of the ‘Allenburys’ Dict. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS LTD., 
37 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 3 











BE A SUCCESSFUL ARTIST 


Reap Pleasure and Profit from your Artistic Abilities 


HERE is pleasure in making even a reasonably good 
sketch. If you could really draw, if you had at your 
finger-tips the technique ‘of the trained artist, how 
much delight you could gain from the faéile and able use 
of your pen, pencil or brush. If yon like drawing and possess 
even the average taste for true Art, you can, through the 
medium of the John Hassall Postal Art Courses, quickly 












yon 






acquire that skill which will make of you an able artist— Hho 
which will endow ‘you with the ability to draw and sketch for for “aa 
reg 


pleasure or profit—as a fascinating accomplishment, a Fr critic 
“ 2. ’ . . A . . S 
in money” pastime or a whole-time income-preducing profession, a, 
Make a copy of the execompanying sketch and post it to-day, with 4 
whe 


coupon below, to the John Hassall Cor- 
—COUPON—POST Now: 


 naatgc- ag Art School, St. Albans, 
ou_will receive in return an eapert Please send m i 

Wil. ree . ase Ss e 
candid opinion of your work, together po ne mae copy —— ee ~ 
with a presentation copy of a beauti- | Brochure “The John Hascall Wee! 
fully reproduced Brochure, lavishly | and free’ criticism of enclosed shee} 
illustrated by John Hassall, R.1., and (my own work) : etch 
the pupils he has trained, which con- } 44/3 s 
tains full details of the famous John mete 
Hassall Postal Art Courses. This Bro- | Se ere 
— tells how in your leisure hours, (In Capitals) 
through the medium of the post, you etl 
may gain possession of a source of ADDRESS cn eee we O00 cevceescnnn 
perpetual pleasure, and, if you so desire, | 52¢¢tator, 
a souree of income or a weleome addi- Marek 23, 2954, x. ooesx 
tion to your’present‘earnings. Fill i : ; eae awe 
Coupon ely . i ie Age {it under 21) 
The John Hassall Correspondence Art School, Dept. H9/3, St. Albans, 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES'S APPEAL, 
“Because the Life-Boat Service offers you the finest example 
of national character and achievement in the sphere of human 
enterprise, and a type of united service in a great cause, I commend 
it to the generous support of the people of Great Britain and 
Treland.”” EDWARD P. 
11 LIVES RESCUED EVERY WEEK for 108 years. 
That is the Life-boats’ Record. 

WILL YOU ANSWER THE PRINCE’S APPEAL? 

The Life-boat Service needs each year 1!4d. per head of our population, 
Will you give your own share, and as much more as you can afford? 
Wardrobe Sale in March. Gifts of any wearing apparel wil! 
be gratefully received. 

THE Ear, or HARRowBY, Lr.-Cou. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E,, 

Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1. 

















CARR'S 
TABLE 
WATER 


BISCUITS 
anthesis iaaantincncehalal 


CARR'S 
CELERY 





By Appointment 

Here is the perfect Water Biscuit, and 
here, too, something else, equally perfect 
and quite new, Carr’s CELERY Biscuit. 
Only Carr’s can make such a Water Biscuit, 
end CELERY stands unrivalled in a class 
of its own. 

But Carr’s have been making Biscuits for 
more than a hundred years ! 


—— tt ll 

JATTEE'S 
OF CARLISLE 
ENGLAND © 


On Sale in all the Leading Stores 
in the U.S.A. 

Ageris: Julius Wile, Sons & Co., 
10 Hubert Street, New York. 
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BE THE WEATHER 
FOUL OR FAIR, 





the resources of the 


| SHIPWRECKED MARINERS’ 


Society are daily called upon for help, not only to 
shipwrecked men, but to many widows and orphans of 
fishermen and sailors, and to aged and _ distressed 
Funds needed to carry on_ the 


WILL YOU HELPP 


Patron: H.M. THE KING. 


seafarers. work, 


Bankers: 
Williams Deacon's Bank, Ltd. 


} j 
| President: Admiral of the Fleet SIR ROGER KEYES, Bart. 
| GC 


3.C.B., ete, 
Secretary: 
G, E. Maung, Esq, 











| CARLTON H@USE, REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W. 1. 











HAVE YOU A 


DENTAL PLATE? a 
’ ; LZ then here’s 
SF the pipe for you! 


y ‘There’s no reason why a dental plate should 
spoil a good smoke. Get a Kennett Briar. 
It’s the easiest pipe to smoke in the world. 

It’s extraordinarily light to hold, with a com- 
fortable fish-tailed mouthpiece and a bow! that 

is fluted and drilled to ensure perfect coolness. 

“Whether you have a dental plate or not, the Kennett 

Briar will more than double your enjoyment of tobacee. 


Every ‘ Kennett” is guaranteed. Stocked in London by 
the Army and Navy Stores, Harrods, etc., or direct from 


J.A. KENNETT Ltd.(Dept.S), 9-11Tottenham St., London, W.1 
Send P.C. for descriptive booklet, 


KENNETT BRIAR 


wu. Cool as a Cucumber’ —__—_—_—_— 




















PRICE 


10/6 


Post Free. 
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MESSAGE LEFT BEHIND 


47 





‘Sm...h! 
Sm...h! 


“Someone's been smoking 
GOLD BLOCK. Funny how 
you can always tell 

delicious !—Thank the Powers- 
that-be for GOLD BLOCK! 
—" Where's my _ pipe?” 








7 Remember . .. to get the best out of GOLD BLOCK smoke it slowly 
and steadily. Don’t pull hard all the time. It's an insult to fine 
= tobacco. The more kindly you treat your GOLD BLOCK the more 


freely it'll liberate its unique flavour. GOLD BLOCK, mind you, is one 
of the most expensive tobaccos going, but don't forget that such 
magic can only be conjured from carefully selected leaf. And in 
these days a spot of magic’s well worth paying a shade extra for. 


GOLD BLOCK 








; 9 oz. 
a Pocket Tin Tin 
: 29 56 


ISSUED BY THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO CO. (OF GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND), LTD. G.B.117 


YA \b. 
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HELP THOSE WHO HELP OTHERIE 


Readers of the Spectator have built up a fine tradition in the 
past for their generous support of our voluntary hospitals 
az and charitable institutions. Even greater help is needed in 
¢) these more difficult times, and we recommend the following Oa 
charitable appeals for your ‘consideration, Donations, however 
small, will be welcomed. 



















rew Wing of the Cancer Hospital (rs) 0 

WILL YOU DR. BARNARDO'S) | cece ih 
LEND US A HAND? HOMES eo 
MISS WESTON’S pee | ea 
Royal Sailors’ Rests 
PORTSMOUTH and DEVONPORT i 
‘totems iy 

a ta 1 Dame Agnes E. Weston, G.B.E., ae 


The late Dame Sophia G, Wintz, D.B.E. 


HE Trustees earnestly appeal 
to all lovers of the Sea and 
Ships to assist them in carrying on 
the Spiritual and Temperance Work 
for the welfare and well-being of our 





Worth Saving for the Nation 











and Empire. = psutaeentes cprTr TREE) is the ft 
Sailors all over the World. 222,000 F THE CANCER HOSPITAL (FREE) is the fi 
’ . . 
leep 2 dated las : ee . Special Hospital in London devoted to Caner 
apes See at’. pane. Under their Charter “ No desti- Treatment and Research. It is equipped wit 
3 . on” . . . . 
Attendances—Concerts, &c., 27,820; tute child ever refused admis- the most up-to-date appliances. Poor patient . 
Mectings, 102,955; Visits to Ships sion,” Dr. Barnardo's Homes are admitted free. A certain’ number of bedi LIM 
o°9 ’ ’ } > 1 . . os zs a eee h F s Lis 
Hospitals and Sick Bays, 4,940. rescue the Nation s orphan and are provided for advanced cases who ate kept CO 
destitute little ones, give them comfortable and free from pain. Help i 
Contributions, which will 1 gratefully a new environment, and train urgently nteded welciog = Pus of ID Nol 
acknowl e sent to the Hon, and place them out in the world Wing, which congas a pope: Depa . 
irea lors’ Rest, Porisniouth, as capable and industrious men ment and accommoc ation for Middle-income 
atients who can contribute towards their cot 
Chequ uld be cr i National and women. P 
neg e crosse ationa 
P jank, Ltd., Portsmouth, 111.500 Please send a Special Lenten Gift 
’ we 
Re work Guild parcels to already admitted. the Secretary, 
the Lady Superintendent. 


24,009 


THE 
meals have to be supplied daily! 
——ERADICATE DISEASE—— 16 / C A N C ER 
je 


by subscribing to the 


LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL will feed one child for 10 days. HOSPITAL 


(Founded 








: ; Cheques and Orders payable:— FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, 5S.W.3 
and give the patients an opportunity to “Dr. Barnardo’s Homes Food Fund” and 
a ve Ee Fons ct dl oF ime race. crossed, addressed Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, Bankers: COUTTS & CO., 440 Strand, WL 
e s , ‘cute eile aie one 
2 Mem ph ag pe wag bog ecretary, 22 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, Secretary : J. COURTNEY BUCHANAN, CB 


London, E.1. 


oi A (ROYAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
The P PREVENTION OF CRUELTY 
ehJen © e @ TO ANIMALS) :: IS THE 


Oldest Animal Protection Society in the World and the only one in England employ- 
ing a large staff of inspectors a by — training to detect cruelty to animals. 























PS PLALL DAPI Taw, . LLLP J a 


| In 1931 } 
| ‘ Cautions given - 20,439 


| ; Complaints devwiiblihadasia eer 25,328 
| ; Convictions for cruelty - - 2,128 ; 


| DONATIONS TOWARDS THIS HUMANE WORK SHOULD BE SENT TO THE 


Chief Secretary, R.S.P.C.A., 105, Jermyn St., London, S.W. 1. 
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Fitness to 
Purpose ! 








































0 golfer would dream of 
N taking-a club haphazard. 
Fach club has its purpose. 
Sowith clothes. Linings matter 
enormously. For — smart, 
. “correctly - hanging " suits 
and’ overcoats—for sports 
dothes that “respond to 
every movement yet keep 
their’ shape, specify 
“COURTINE” LININGS, 
woven by COURTAULDS. 
The lustre and colours of 
these fine Linings are 
permanent, The texture is 
silky but strong. There is 
no substitute “ just-as-good.” 
Ask your Tailor to use-only 


al (free), 












































is the firs 
to Ca 
yped 
br if any dificulty in obtaining “ COURTINE” 
ald LININGS, write direct to the Manufacturers, 
pa COURTAULDS, LTD., 16 St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 
Help London, E.C. 1. 
the NefiZ<-——— 
1 Depar \ \ a / 
-income" W0" wae thf D) 
heir cagfll NSS 
EN ? Oo your 
Gift ule 7 | 
nvestments 
asturh your 
JN peace of mind? 
R oo 
Wy i etetes financial fear too 
F t often is justified. Dwind- 
S.W.i ling capital and dividends 
, WC passed may impose hardships 
CB, HERE IS and sacrifice. 
STABILIT Y— 

j Freedom from worry is but one of the DEPOSITS 
advantages of investing with this ne 
conservatively-managed Society — mesa tie 

TE CAPITAL IS SAFE poll Shee 
ry DOES NOT DEPRECIATE | ditions) at 
4E EARNS GOOD DIVIDENDS % 
REDEEMABLE IN FULL. © Ye 
V- Dividends promptly every halt-year at ietcnan ta 





the rate of 4} per cent. per annum 
PREE OF INCOME TAX (equivalent 
to 6 per cent. subject to normal tax), 
No deductions on withdrawal. No 
delay. Shares, {25 or multiples, or 
Subscriptions of 5s. upwards per month, 





A_SUPER- 
SAFE IN- 
VESTMENT. 







A first charge 
on all Assets, 

















ASK FOR FREE BOOKLET No. 131 and judge for 
yourself. Call to-day, phone (Mansion House 5927) or write 
to Secretary, W. C. M. Wightman, 


CHURCH of ENGLAND 


‘permaner? BUILDING SOCIETY 
GENERAL PERMANENT 


26 KING WILLIAM ST., LONDON, E.C. 4 (OPposite Momument 


Station.) 
























Stop that 
cold with 


¢ 


(REG TRADE MARK} 


3 


C4 





Colds are caused by disease germs 
breathed into the respiratory tract 
at a time when the victim is “below 
par,” and lacks the vitality to 
resist them. It is Nature’s way to 
bring a disease through germs. It 
is equally natural to get rid of the 
disease by destroying the germs 
at their point of entry into the 
system. ‘The inhaling of the anti- 
septic vapour, Vapex, at the first 
onset of a cold cleanses the mucous 
membrane of the breathing passages, 
and thus attacksthe cold at itssource. 


This in brief is the “rationale” of 


the Vapex treatment for that 
common enemy the poisonous co!d. 
Laboratory tests have proved that 
Vapex does quickly kill the germs 
which cause colds, influenza, etc. 
Sixteen years of actual use have 
proved that this germicidal action 
of Vapex does have the desired 
effect of stopping the cold and 
restoring the system to normal 
health. 

Vapex is pleasant and refreshing 
—so much so that many people 
make a daily habit of putting a 
drop on their handkerchiefs. Vapex 
is economical too because a drop 
placed on the handkerchief in the 
morning, or on the pillow at night 
gives many hours of protection or 
relief, 


Of Chemists 2/- & 3/- 


(Double quantity in 3/- size) 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 
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W.S. 460 


as illustrated 


20 Gns. 






the 


AMAZING 
BLUE SPOT RECEIVER 


F you want to listen to all the best stations of Europe ag 
clearly as you hear your local station, you should buy a Blue 
Spot 4-valve screened grid receiver. It pulls in Home and 
Foreign programmes as easily as turning the leaves of a 
book. It is all-electric and trouble-free. Its tone is as clear 
and pure as you could desire. Every word and every note 
is perfectly reproduced. Prices from £18 to 27 gns. 
Write for Catalorue No, S.11R. 
IF YOU WANT A LOUDSPEAKER ONLY, ask your dealer to 
let you hear Blue Spot 160 D—it’s marvellous. Price, in oak 
cabinet, 63/-. Write for Catalogue S.11S. - 
















THE BRITISH BLUE 
SPOT COMPANY, LTD. 
Blue Spot House, 7) 
Rosoman Street, Rosele ry 
Avenue, London, E.C. 1, 


O41 /t 











‘MQGORFIELDS’ 


has been promised £ for £ 


up to £6,000 


on money raised for extensions up to 31st July. 
This offer is made by King Edward's Hospital 
Fund, acting in accordance with the wishes cf 
an anonymous donor. 

Success means the actual starting on the work 
of reconstructing the Out-Patients’ Depart- 
ment and Laboratories. These lone overdue 
Extensions would otherwise have had to be 
postponed, 


WILL YOU PLEASE HELP? 


Moorfields Eye City Road 
Hospital London,E.Cl 
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Can you answer 
these questions! 


Who originated the phrase “ Peace 
with Honour ’’ ? 


Where is the world’s /arSest library ? 
Who first reached the North Pole ? 


Where can the following Biblical 
quotation be found :— 


“TI will return into my house from 
whence I came out; and when he is 
come, he findeth it empty, swept and 
garnished '’? 


Where is the Valley of The Kings ? 


Who wrote * What Every Woman 
Knows ”’ ? 


£150 


FULL PARTICULARS IN THE 
Record Spring 
Book Number 
O 


WILL BE AWARDED in 
THIS FASCINATING AND 
INSTRUCTIVE COMPETITION 











_JOHN O[ONDONS | 
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WEEKLY 


ON SALE TO-DAY 
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G. K. CHESTERTON 


on 


VANDALISM 
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ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 
AND CONSTRUCTION 
Published on March 15th 
PRICE 1/- 


Whitefriars Press Ltd... 26 Hart Street, W.C. 1 
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News of the Week 


. hee transference of the Sino-Japanese question to 
the League of Nations Assembly has given oppor- 
tunity for the smaller States to declare themselves with 
cnphasis on the sanctity of the Covenant and the 
necessity of taking any steps that may be required to 
prevent military action in defiance of it. But the greater 
with whom the main burden taking such 
have been much less voeal, though Sir 
Monday went 


Powers, of 


John Simon in his speech of last some 
way towards identifving himself with the oflicial American 
doctrine of non-recognition of any political or territorial 
changes effected in violation of international agreements. 
There is the more need of that in view of the inauguration 
of the new Government in Manchuria, where the autonomy 


movement, as M. Sato observed at Geneva, has enjoyed 


Japanese support. The new President, Mr. Pu Yi, once 
known as the infant Emperor of China, arrived at 
Changchun on Tuesday behind a cordon of Japanese 


havonets and was duly installed on Wednesday by a small 


fompany in whieh Count Uchida, a former Japanese 


Foreign Minister, and the Japanese Gencrals commanding 
in Manchuria were prominent. The whole question of 
Manchuria will be investigated by the Lytton Commission. 
In the meantime there can, of course, be no question of 


the recognition of the new Government. 


* x x * 

Peace Possibilities 
The military situation remains static, but with no 
definite armistice declared fighting may break out 
again at any time. The signs are that Japan has little 
inclination for pushing matters further. She sees the 
world against her, she is spending on the campaign 


money she can ill afford. and the longer a settlement 
is postponed, the more distant the end of the Chinese 
The may very well 
be one of the most awkward corners the peace negotiators 
have to round, for it is suggested that Japan will demand 
denunciation of it by the Chinese authorities. 
opinion «being what it is Chinese 
and there is no reason why he should. 


boycott becomes. boycott, indeed, 


a definite 
Public 
could agree to that, 
If the coolie chooses to buy British cotton goods instead 


no delegate 


of Japanese in present circumstances he is doing what 
he is perfectly entitled to do. The Chinese 
can properly be called on to refrain from fomenting the 
Apart from that the consumer must 
make his own choice, The peace 
will be difficult enough, for the 
Lytton Commission may well be distasteful to one party 


Government 


boycott officially. 
negotiations In any case 
recommendations of the 


or the other. The Commission has been lingering rather 
long in Japan, submitting to the inevitable round of 
banquets and other ceremonies. 

% % * * 


The Rising £ 

There to be got out of the upward 
course of the £ so far as it is due, as it evidently is in part, 
to the action of speculators buying in the 


is no satisfaction 


hope of a 
further rise and the reconversion of their holdings into 
dollars and franes when that happens. The Bank of 
England can regulate the process up to a point by selling 
sterling, and it doing So far 
as that has happened the has been kept within 
narrower limits than would have 
free market. Currency stability 
working mainly on forward contracts. and recent fluctua- 


may have been so. 
rise 
ruled on an absolutely 


is essential to traders 


tions are disconcerting on that ground as well as because 


every rise in the £ diminishes the advantage the British 
exporter gets in foreign markets by the relatively lower 


costs of production at home. Experts still differ as to 
what the proper level of the £ is, but there seems detinitely 
more danger at present of its going too high than too low - 
flattering though the rise is to our financial reputation. 


x a ao of 
M. Tardieu Stiffens 
The Disarmament Confercnce has been rather marking 
time while the Special Assembly on the Shanghai question 


monopolizes attention at Geneva. But, meanwhile, 
M. Tardieu has been making some disturbing statements 
to the Foreign Affairs Committee of the Chamber in Paris. 
Questioned on his talk with Herr Nadolny, 


the French Premier declared 


discussed 


in these columns last week, 
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he could agree to no increase of Germany’s armaments 
under any conditions. It is clear, therefore; that there 
can be no approach to the equality of treatment which 
Germany demands except on the basis of a heavy reduc- 
tion of French armaments. And as to that, Mr. Tardicu 
declared that he would not agree to reduce at all unless 
the French plan submitted at Geneva were accepted. 
That statement must no doubt not be read too literally. 
M. Tardieu has never demanded that his plan be adopted 
as it stands without abatement or amendment. But if 
agreement cannot be reached on the substance of it the 
prospects at Geneva will be unpropitious—unless indeed 
there is a Ministry of the Left in office in France in 
May. 
* + * * 

Ireland 

“vents in the Free State during the last fortnight 
have moved very much as had been predicted. Mr. 
de Valera is now President of the Executive Council, 
elected by, a vote of 81 against 68, and a Fianna Fail 
Speaker has been chosen by the much narrower margin 
of 79 to 77. Labour, with the new Government's fate in 
its hands, has already unfolded its policy, which deals 
mainly with unemployment and housing. The Labour 
seven could just turn the scale, but whether either party 
will actually be prepared to call the other’s bluff remains to 
be seen. As matters stand at present, it seems probable 
that the Free State will be represented at the Ottawa Con- 
ference. Ifso, Mr. de Valera may find himself in a curiously 
inconsistent position, While his emissaries there are 
attempting to secure Dominion preferences for their 
exports, Mr. de Valera himself may be actively engaged at 
home in removing the basis for their claim, by agitating for 
the removal of the Oath of Allegiance. It is doubtful 
whether the other members of the Ottawa Conference 
would be prepared to assist him to establish such a one- 
sided bargain. 

. * * * 

Armament Reductions 

Substantial reductions of the Army, Navy and Air 
Estimates of this country while a Disarmament Con- 
ference is in session are of good omen, though it cannot 
be pretended that the motive behind them is anything 
but the imperative need for rigid economy. The discus- 
sions in the House of Commons were conducted on sober 
lines, and in the Army debate the Government spokesman 
was sufliciently sympathetic to a general disarmament 
resolution moved from the Labour benches to justify Mr, 
Lansbury in withdrawing it without a vote. The Cabinet 
has been entirely wise in retarding new naval construction, 
and restricting that and every other form of expenditure, 
pending the outcome of the Geneva deliberations, par- 
ticularly since the recent Franco-Italian rapprochement 
suggests that those two countries may at last compose 
their naval differences and fit themselves into the frame- 
work of the London Naval Treaty. The evolution of 
political relations, moreover, has some bearing on the 
amount of the insurance premium we feel it necessary to 
pay against war (or rather against the danger of defeat 
in war) in the shape of armament expenditure. We 


have cut the United States definitely out of the list of our 


potential enemies. We may gradually put other Powers 
in the same category. It is clearly a moment for 


marking time. 


* * « » 
A Royal Candidate ? 

A lively interest will be imported into the German 
Presidential Election if the late Kaiser’s son, Prince 
Osear, is nominated as candidate on the second ballot. 
The first ballot takes place on Sunday, and it is hardly to 
be expected that President Hindenburg will secure a clear 


majority of all votes cast. Failing that he must Stay 
again the following Sunday, when the candidate Wy 
secures the highest vote will be elected. If Prince Os 
is in fact nominated by the Hugenberg Party, Who a 

Monarchists, an attempt will be made to win him ‘ 
support of the Hitlerites, but, as their name of Nation 
Socialists indicates, Herr Hitler's followers have no Lore 
of monarchy and small desire to see a Hohenzollem i 
power, In other quarters Prince Oscar's aneestry wil 
be anything but an asset. Dr. Briining is CAmMpaignin 
vigorously for the President, aa the present Prosper 
are that the Field-Marshal will head the poll on Sunday, 
but with insufficient votes for immediate election, aul 
a weck later find himself chosen President for anoth 
seven years. 
Germany are 


Economie 
such that the transfer of the Presidentiy 
authority to some less stable and less experienced pet 
sonality might involve the 
Consciousness of that is likely to be the deciding facto; 

2 co a * 


Films that Distort 


It is casier to 52 age with the strictures passed ly 


a correspondent of The Times on the films served wW 
both to Dominion and Colonial audiences in differ: 
parts of the world than to decide what. to do about it 
At least two separate, 
volved. One is the effect on an Indian and Chinw 
audience, particularly the former, of the crotie fil, 
plentifully enriched with déshabille, which is part of tly 
daily pabulum in cinema theatres here and in America, 
The other is the old complaint that Britain is presented ty 
millions of eyes that have 
in the strange guises it assumes in the imagination ¢ 
Hollywood managers. 
former evil, though censorship has other drawhacs 
of its own. But the demand for films that show “ home’ 
as home really is, the varied face of England and tly 
broad range of its ordinary daily life, raises commerci! 


questions no easier to answer than it is to explain whyf 


our cheap newspapers are no better than they are. |i 
either case the public, no doubt, gets largely what tly 
public wants, though in the case of the film the Australia: 
or Indian public has hardly even the chance of wantii 
something better, because it has never seen it. Thy 


Empire Marketing Board does good work with purlyf 


utilitarian and educational films, but it is compelled to 
limit its field, the more so since its appropriation has jus 
been heavily cut. Misrepresentation and its evil effects, it 


seems, must continue. 
* 


* * By 
The Indian Scene 

In India economics are going better than politics. Si 
George Schuster was able, on Monday, to introduce a 
Budget which he expects to balance without new taxx 
tion, thanks in the main to the exercise of rigid economy, 


The effect of the boycott, combined with the development F 


of India’s own textile industry, is shown by the statement 


that only about 900,000,000 yards of cotton piece goods art F 


imported a year as against 3,200,000,000 before the Wa. 


The drop in the duty yield on such imports has to kf 


made up by taxation elsewhere. Part of it has come 
from the 25 per cent. increase of the salt duty, which 
(as in the case of previous increases) has not resulted 
in diminished consumption, 
burden intolerable to the consumer. 
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side signs of Moslem recalcitrance multiply, and it #7 


clear that the British Government, to which the task oF 


settling the communal question has been relegated, has § 
The only§ 
course is to handle it firmly and face India with a definite § 


a singularly awkward problem to handle. 
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‘the Workless Millions 

The unemployment figures for February are an improve- 
ment on those for January, but it must be remembered 
that January showed an unexpectedly heavy increase of 
more than 200,000 over December. That puts the 
February reduction of 27,000 in its right proportion, and 


+ the reminder that the unemployment total is still 2,700,000 


will serve as sufficient check to any undue optimism. 
At the same time it is reasonable to hope that the normal 
seasonal reduction has now set in, and fair also to remem- 


per that the official estimate of unemployment. this 
' winter was 8,000,000. 
js believed to have been reached in mid-February, with 
the appalling figure of 6,128,000. 


In Germany also the peak figure 


But there, too, a 
winter total of 7,000,000 had been freely predicted. 
Apart from the financial saving resulting in Great Britain 


- from the difference between the estimated and the actual 


figures, the application of the means test to applicants for 
transitional benefit is, according to statistics just pub- 
lished, reducing payments under this head by £1,000,000 a 
year in London alone. The means test in the wrong 
hands may be the cause of real hardships, but the London 
report suggests that in roughly half the cases dealt with 
the applicant possessed sufficient means to make the 
grant of full transitional benefit unnecessary. 
* * * * 


Dear Meat and the Army 
If Mr. Neville Chamberlain's refusal to tax foreign meat 
needed any justification it would have found it abundantly 
in the observation casually dropped by Mr. Duff Cooper 
in introducing the Army Estimates on Tuesday, that, * if 
British meat were bought for the Army it would add 
£200,000 or £300,000 to the estimates without adding to 
the efficiency of the troops, and therefore, speaking as 
the mouthpiece of the War Office, he could not support 
the suggestion.” A tax on foreign meat, with the object 
of bringing its price up to the level of the home-raised 
product, would have for the ordinary consumer the effect 
Mr. Duff Cooper cannot face for the Army. That needs 
to be borne in mind in view of rumoured move to set 
up some meat quota scheme that will spell protection 
and increased prices in another form. 
* * * x 


The Road and Rail Problem 

Reports from countries as diverse and 
India regarding the inability of the railways to pay 
their way in the face of diminishing traffic, heavy taxation 
and road transport competition show that conditions in 
this country are in no sense peculiar to itself, though 
here, of course, the introduction of Protection will mean 
an inevitable diminution of port traffic, with no complete 
compensation in the internal movement of goods, The 
obvious remedy is better trade, but even that would 
leave the problem created by a rival system of transport 
unsolved. The Minister of ‘Transport may be 
gratulated on his decision to appoint a strong committee 
to study the whole question, but what it can do apart 
from working out plans of co-ordination, which may 
involve the taking of new compulsory powers, is not 
clear. Road transpert is limited by the carrying capacity 
of the roads, but before that point is reached the railways 
may be well on the way to ruin. That would, no doubt, 
be better than bolstering them up artificially, but there 
is in fact work for both road and rail. 


as France 


con- 


* * * % 
The Execution of Minors 
The case for and against the abolition of capital 
punishment generally has often enough been argued in 
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these columns, and there is obviously much to be said 
on both sides. But the proposal to abolish the death 
sentence for persons under twenty-one stands on a 
completely different footing, and it is matter for regret 
that a committee of the House of Commons should reject 
that sound and humane demand by as decisive a majority 
as 23 to 13. When a Member of Parliament 
his solemn belief that capital punishment is one of the 
safeguards of civilization he may be invited to consider 
how it safeguards civilization in Chicago, or indicate how 
far its absence in Holland and Sweden and elsewhere has 
resulted in a relapse of those countries into barbarism. 
Civilization, pace Mr. Stourton, M.P., would not have 
been imperilled if the nineteen death sentences carried 
out on persons under twenty-one in the past thirty years 
had never been pronounced. Rather would faith in the 
advance of civilization have been confirmed. 


‘an record 


* * * * 


The Town Planning Bill 

The Town and Country Planning Bill is not having so 
smooth a passage through the Standing Committee of 
the House of Commons as some of its supporters expected. 
Last week the Committee reintroduced some of the old 
precautions against undue haste in determining a plan. 
On Tuesday, an amendment carried against the Govern- 
ment provided that a landowner whose right to develop 
his property was restricted by a plan should receive 
statutory compensation, not payment at the will of the 
local authority. We can sympathize with the supporters 
of the Billin their impatience to secure a reform that is so 
obviously required and that will do so much to prevent. 
rural England from being spoilt by ill-considered develop- 
ment for housing and industrial purposes. Yet the land- 
owners cannot and ought not to be ignored. They are 
heavily taxed on the value of their property, and the 
State in common fairness should compensate them if, in 
the planning of an area, it deprives them of part of that 
value. The full benefits of planning can only be attained 
by co-operation between all the interests concerned. 

* * * a 


The Control of Coal-Mining 

There will be much sympathy with the Miners’ Iede- 
ration in its contention that the coal industry has benefited 
by the strict regulation of output and sale which the Coal 
Mines Act of 1930 imposed. That part of the Act will 
cease to operate at the end of this year unless it is renewed, 
but many coalowners will doubtless share the miners’ 
belief that it is too valuable to be abandoned. There have 
been difficulties in applying the Act to so complicated an 
industry, but it is clear that the international regulation 
of the European coal trade, which must come about some 
day, is not to be attained unless our own trade can 
present a united front, as it does under the Act. But the 
Miners’ Federation will have less support for its proposal 
that domestic coal prices should be artificially raised so 
that the pits supplying the home consumer may contribute 
to a bounty on the coal which is exported. The miners 
may see some benefit for themselves in this suggestion, 
but from the national standpoint it would be suicidal to 
make our own coal dearer so that our foreign customers 
and manufacturing rivals might get their coal cheaper. 


* * B ~ 
Bank Rate 4 per cent., changed from 5 cent. on 
Mareh 10th, 1982. War Loan (5 per cent.) 
Wednesday 1012; on Wednesday week, 100]; a year ago, 103 jj. 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 96} ; 
ayear ago, 924%. Conversion Loan 
on Wednesday week, 


per 
Was on 
on 
Wednesday week, 953 ; 
(31 per cent.) was on Wednesday 83; 
82; a year ago, 79. 
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First Aid For Europe 


E is noteworthy that a new concentration of public 
thought on measures for the resuscitation of the 
Danubian States should coincide with the celebration of 
the eighty-second birthday of the greatest figure m 
those States, in many ways the greatest figure on the 
political stage of Europe, Thomas Garrigue Masaryk. 
Among the seven inheritors of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, Czechoslovakia has been fortunate alike in her 
share of territory, reasonably divided between industry 
and agriculture, and the personalities who from the first 
have guided her destinies. Some of them, Stefanik and 
Rasin in particular, she lost when they could ill be 
spared, but year by year from the first days of the new 
republic, and in earlier days still when it was only a 
conception and a hope in the minds of a few courageous 
patriots, the sure hand of Masaryk has been at the helm, and 
the shrewdness and perspicacity of Dr. Benes, working with 
the President in a harmony never so much as threatened, 
has impelled the State forward to wise enterprise and held 
it resolutely back from rash adventure. President Masaryk 
might have revealed his greatness more impressively on a 
larger stage, but he is content with the service of his 
country and has never sought a wider sphere. 


To-day new problems are impending. Central Europe— 
Austria, Hungary, Rumania, Jugoslavia, in a_ lesser 
Czechoslovakia itself—is in the very trough 
of the economic wave. So far as those countries are 
agricultural they are hit by the fact that the prices 
of the primary products they have to sell, mainly grain, 
have fallen catastrophically, while the prices of the 
commodities they have to buy are by comparison still 
high. And so far as they are industrial they find. every 
market closed against them by the tariffs of their neigh- 
bours, and the infatuated resolve of almost every State 
in Europe to keep out imports and stimulate exports— 
in face of equally frenzied endeavours by all its com- 
petitors to do the same. 


measure 


That is happening in a measure 
all over Europe, but nowhere with such fatal results as 
in the central area occupied by what it is convenient 
to call a little loosely the Danubian States. What with 
tariff barriers, currency depreciation and the attempts 
to preserve a trade balance by restrictions on the purchase 
of foreign exchange for the financing of imports, the 
commercial and economic life of countries like Austria 
and Hungary is on the verge of utter breakdown. Both 
have sent despairing appeals to Geneva, but the League 
ean do little for the health of isolated units. The disease 
is common to all, and it is contagious. Unless there 
ean be restoration on a larger seale the still sick will 
only reinfect the temporarily convalescent. 


Hence the proposals that M. Tardieu is understood to 
have developed in private conversations at Geneva and 
elsewhere in the last ten days. The suggestion is that the 
four Great Powers of Western Europe shall collaborate 
in the working out of plans which the States concerned, 
primarily Austria, 
and Jugoslavia, are 
sultation with one 


Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Rumania 
to be encouraged to frame in con- 
another, and, if they are wise, with 
the Financial and Economie Committees of the League 
of Nations. It is obviously premature to approve or 
to condemn the plan till a great deal more is known 
about it than has been revealed so far, and till it has 
been indicated what part this country is expected to 
play. But first impressions are favourable. There can 
be no recovery in Europe and no development of the 
European market till the Balkanization effected by the 
peace treaties is reversed on the economic side, whatever 


happens on the political. The old Aust ro-Hungariay 
Empire, with free trade prevailing throughout its 
area, is now divided into seven different tariff Units 
and each of the seven, with the partial excepting 
of the Italian, is being slowly strangled by the restrictigy, 
it is imposing on itself in a futile attempt at sep 
protection, or sees imposed on it by 


others from lik. 
motives. 


If M. Tardieu has a prescription for the ills of Centr 
Europe ready, and it stands considered examination, 
no one will deny him and his country the Peco. 
nition they deserve. The first step is to take th 
natural course of getting the adjacent countries ¢ 
the Danube basin to trade freely with one another 
The time is clearly not ripe for anything like , 
complete Customs Union. Rumania and Jugoslayig 
have been talking of that for eighteen months, an 
nothing has come of it. But at any rate there can kk 
freer trade between the countries concerned. The 
French idea apparently is that they should give each 
other preferences in their markets and begin a lowering 
of the tariff barriers that way. But there an immediate 
difliculty arises. Most of the States have most-favoured. 
nation treaties with countries outside the Danube area, 
Austria, for example, cannot give a preference to Hu. 
garian or Czechoslovakian imports without automatically 
extending that preference to imports from half th 
countries of Europe. Which means that to beneft 
Hungary and Czechoslovakia in that way is impossible, 
unless, of course, the outside countries are prepared to 
waive their right to most-favoured-nation treatment 
under conditions and for a limited period. 


It would appear to be France’s intention that they 
should, and there is much to be said for that. The 
live States in question (their number might possibly le 
increased) would be allowed to make special arrange 
ments with one another, but not to give a preference t 
an outside country, like Italy, for the most-favoured: 
nation clause would apply there as usual. Countries 
like Great. Britain, which already enjoy most-favoured: 
nation treatment in the several Danubian States, might 
at first lose a little. 
Czechoslovakian industry might slightly reduce British 
exports to Rumania or Jugoslavia, but the ultimate 
gain from any plan which restored those States t 
prosperity, and by increasing their purchasing powet 


created a new market for British goods (we sold less than 


£8,000,000 warth to the five States combined in 1930) 
would far outweigh the effects of waiving the mos: 
favoured-nation clause as regards internal arrangement 
between the five States themselves. That, incidentally, 
is a reason why Great Powers like Germany and Italy 
could not come into the agreement as_ beneficiaries 


There is no reason, for example, why we should allovf 
Hungary or Rumania to give a preference to Italiatf 
automobiles and not extend it to our own under thf 


most-favoured-nation clause. Italy would not expeé 
that, nor, no doubt, would Germany. 


_- 
When it comes to giving a preference to Danubiaf 


grain, which is the most effective way of helping countrié 


like Hungary and Jugoslavia, our own relations with thf 
Dominions, and thé coming discussions at Ottawa, ath 


a fatal obstacle to any immediate decision, even if aly 


arrangement along these lines is possible for us at af 
It probably is not, but it very well may be for Franch 
All this, of course, has if 


and Germany and _ Italy. 
political aspects. In Germany, and to some extent 
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Italy, the proposals will be suspect as coming from 
France, for the three Little Entente Powers are France’s 
special clients. Whenever they need financial assistance 
they look to Paris for it. Only this week the French 
Chamber has approved a Government guarantee for 
a loan of 600,000,000 frances to Czechoslovakia. Ger- 
many, moreover, realizes that the more Austria is 
drawn into an economic rapprochement with the other 
Danubian States the further any revival of the Austro- 
German Customs Union plan recedes. Hungary, too, 


still smarting under the loss of her territories to adjacent 
States, is in no conciliatory or co-operative spirit. But 
necessity exerts stern compulsion, and a co-operative 
Hungary has far more to hope for politically than a 
menacing Hungary. It is to her interest to explore the 
French proposals a good deal further. And it is to our 
interest to do the same, for nothing is more essential 
to our export trade than a development of purchasing- 
power in Central Europe. The method may or may not 
be wrong. The idea is certainly right. 


Aristide Briand 


By H. Witson Harris 


GREAT Frenchman, a great European, a_ great 
4% internationalist, a singularly attractive personality, 
combining notable qualities with palpable defects— 
such was the man who died on Monday in a Paris flat, 
leaving the world with as acute a sense of loss as France 
herself. The world, of course, only saw part of Briand, 
the Briand, practically, of the past seven years. The 
generation of to-day knows nothing of the man who 
carried the separation of Church and State through the 
Chamber in 1904, showing himself even then the apostle 
of appeasement whom a more spacious stage made 
jamiliar in later years. It knows little either, except 
by vague repute, of the ex-Socialist Premier who broke 
the railway strike his late associates had made, by the 
expedient of calling them up for military service and 
ordering them to render that service by doing their 
own jobs in the normal way. 

There was that Briand ; there was the Briand of the War, 
when he was Prime Minister for eighteen months and found 
the réle ill fitted to his special genius; there was the Briand 
of every peace negotiation from the Washington Con- 
ference onwards. But not, strangely enough, the Briand 
of the Peace Conference or the Treaty of Versailles. 
During those fevered months in 1919 and 1920 when the 
world was remade, or, at any rate, remapped, the greatest 
of French Foreign Ministers was a private citizen. It 
tan have caused him few pangs in retrospect to feel 
that that mingled potion was none of his brewing. Nor did 
his first adventure in international diplomacy bring him 
much credit. At Washington an audience, not a tenth 
of which understood ten words of his language, listened to 
him spellbound and cheered him to the echo. That was 
his first speech. I forget how his second was received, 
though I was there myself and heard it. But it shattered 
all hope of achieving general disarmament by land as 
well as sea. On land France stood across the path, and 
Washington confined itself to naval questions alone. 
Cannes, a few weeks later, was little better. At Washington 
Briand resisted America’s pressure and remained Prime 
Minister of France. At Cannes he yielded to Mr. Lloyd 
George’s advances and France threw him over. The famous 
game of golf, fatal evidence of a levity no Frenchman 
could understand, was part of his undoing. 

It was not till the end of 1924 that Briand found, 
at Geneva, the stage on which his ideals could be 
developed, the appeal of his astonishing oratory have full 
Scope, and his powers as a conciliator bear fruit. It was 
then and then only, little more than seven years before 
his final retirement, that Briand the European, Briand the 
internationalist, Briand the peacemaker, the Briand of 
Locarno and Thoiry and the Kellogg Pact, began to 
impress his personality on the world. But Briand alone 
could never have been quite what Briand as one of a 
triumvirate became. It was at the end of 1924 that the 
French statesman and Sir Austen Chamberlain first made 


contact, and they developed it three months later when 
Sir Austen read to the League Council the Note Lord 
Balfour had drafted, condemning the Geneva Protocol, 
and Briand, in an ex tempore effort that I personally 
shall always remember as the most brilliant of the many 
speeches I have heard from his lips at different times, tore 
the British argument to tatters point by point. Funda- 
mentally the Balfour-Chamberlain contentions might be 
sound, forensically they were nowhere. 

The triumvirate gained its third member in Stresemann 
at Locarno, and for four years, till Sir Austen went out of 
office, the three Foreign Ministers (Briand was Prime 
Minister as well at intervals) dominated the European 
stage. When Mr. Henderson appeared in 1929 a new 
relationship quite as cordial as the old was established. 
In some ways Briand, as a man of the people himself, 
may have felt more aflinity with the ironmoulders’ 
bench than with Rugby and Trinity. He cemented the 
second friendship by one very human touch, when he 
went on the Armistice Day before last and laid a wreath 
with a moving inscription on the grave of Mr. Henderson’s 
son at High Wood. Stresemann’s death gravely shook 
the partnership, for Dr. Curtius, with many high qualities, 
had not his predecessor's accessibility, and Briand never 
quite forgave him, though he said little about it, for 
having failed to make any public acknowledgement of 
France’s action in evacuating the Rhineland in 1939, 
five years before the date of the Treaty. 

Now that Briand is dead we shall no doubt be the more 
scrupulous in associating his name with Mr. Kellogg's, 
and giving the Pact of Paris its double nomenclature of 
Briand-Kellogg. That historic treaty owes its origin 
to a characteristically casual obiter dictum. 
said the French Foreign Minister in effect to an inter- 
viewer; ‘‘I see no reason why we should not sign a pact 
of perpetual non-aggression with her.” The remark got 
into the papers, was noted, and forgotten. Then Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler took it up, public attention in the 
United States was called to the possibilities of the declara- 
tion, Mr. Kellogg’s ear was gained, the bilateral idea was 
broadened into the multilateral, and the ceremony of 
signature of August, 1927, in the Quai @Orsay, was the 
result. Its author's last public appearance, fittingly 
enough, was as President of the League Council when 
that body was considering a violation at once of the 
Pact and the Covenant. 

Never was any international negotiator more of the 
human being and less of the routine diplomat than 
Aristide Briand. His speeches at Geneva never lacked 
form—they came from the lips of too consummate an 
orator for that—but there was never a touch of the 
formal, never a hint of the official, about them. The 
whole man established touch with his audience from the 
platform, as much as in conversation in the lobbies. 
And though the words were always the words of a 
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European, they were always the words of a Frenchman ceaselessly for it, incurring often suspicion and hostility 
too. Briand believed profoundly and with a sincerity at home as a consequence. He realized that the dis 


beyond all questioning in the League of Nations—that 
touch of the cynical and sardonic that sat so well on 
him was only a pose—but he interpreted the League’s 
functions very much as M. Tardieu does. He hated 
war, and rejoiced in every indication that humanity 
was moving away from it. “This war-guilt con- 
troversy,” he said to me onee, “is a good sign in 
way at any rate. Everyone to-day is bent on 
repudiating at all costs the responsibility for having 
caused such a crime. Not so long ago, in Bismarck’s 
day for instance, it was a great thing to have made a 
war that increased your country’s territories. Now 
the victors in a war are as anxious as the losers to prove 
they had nothing to do with beginning it.” On another 
oceasion we were discussing the League theory of united 
I put 
as to whether he believed League 
staved off war in 1914. ‘ Of course it could,” he flashed 
back. “If England alone had promised joint action at 
the end of July there would have been no war.” It was 
the Frenchman’s natural answer—the same Frenchman 
who ruined his country’s case at Washington by main- 
taining that France had to arm because the United 
States had refused her a guarantee treats. 


one 


action against an aggressor. a leading question 


action could have 


But Briand’s supreme merit was that his nationalism 
was never exclusive. He knew that a Franco-German rap- 
prochement was vital to Europe’s welfare, and he worked 


integration of Europe must somehow be arrested, and | 
threw out his European Union scheme, crude and Ue 
developed, leaving it to his officials to work out Something 
on paper later on. Therein lay one of Briand’s recognizg 
defects, a certain indolence and dislike for detail, He 
did not like reading documents or drafting document 
There were other people to do that, and he kept hims 
au fait somehow. Another defect was lack of judgemey 
in the difficult matter of when to resign. A man of thy 
Left in many Cabinets of the Right, he had sometimes tj 
compromise principle as well as method. There js y 
doubt he held on too long at the last, when M. Lavy 
was conducting foreign policy and the Foreign Ministe 
was no more than a figure-head. And even after that |x 
could not believe he was finished. A few wecks ago at 
Cocherel someone asked him about the chances of hi 
coming back. “On he answered. “ J] y¢ 
du temps.” 

There was not time. ‘That hunched figure with tl 
shaggy head and the rough drooping moustache will neve 
shamble again to the tribune at Geneva or the Palais 
Bourbon to pour out the glittering stream of words, neve 
ill-chosen, never uncontrolled, vet never, it would seen, 
premeditated, that marked Briand out as perhaps the 
greatest orator of his generation. His spiritual success 
in France remains undiscovered, It will go hard with 
Kurope if none can be found. 


verra,” 


The Problem of Crime in the United States 


+ Nas people of the United States may well have been 
- roused to indignation by the theft of Colonel 
Lindbergh’s infant son from his nursery in his country 
home in New Jersey. Colonel Lindbergh became a 
national hero when he flew alone across the Atlantic, and 
his wite, the late Senator Morrow’s daughter, and_ his 
child have shared to the full in the popular good will. 
That this happy and respected family should be assailed 
by kidnappers seems to all Americans to be outrageous. 
An attack on the President could hardly have excited 
more concern, And the failure of the police, assisted by 
all the trained crime investigators of the American Press, 
to tind the baby who was stolen on Wednesday, March 
2nd, has made the public no less anxious than angry. 
Colonel Lindbergh’s announcement that two notorious 
New York gangsters may act as his intermediaries with 
the kidnappers has seemed to indicate that the constituted 
authorities are helpless in the matter. 

There is, unfortunately, nothing exceptional in the case 
except the public standing of the unhappy parents. The 
kidnapping of the children of wealthy people has long been 
practised in the United States by gangs of criminals who 
We 
that the late Mr. Astor gave as one of his reasons for 


held their victims to ransom. seem to remember 
coming to live in England his liking for a country where 
his children would be safe. If he was in earnest, the 
American child stealers in that case unintentionally did 
England a service, for Mr, Astor and his sons have 
done well by their adopted country. But it is disquieting 
to think that this form of crime, which is of such long 
standing, is still rife in a highly civilized country. Only 
last week the schoolboy son of an Ohio business man was 
kidnapped and found several days later in a gambling den 
with the had taken Nor 
children the only prey. Rich men are carried off, as they 
used to be in Greece or Asia Minor, and released only on 


rascals who him there. are 


payment of large sums. Greece has long since suppressed 


Nor do 


such crimes excite much attention, They are too common, 


her bandits, but the United States has not: 


and their perpetrators are rarely brought to account, 

It would be hypocritical to suggest that we or any 
other nation can afford to cast stones at America becaus 
we have fewer criminals and always bring them to 
book. At the moment, indeed, burglars and_ highway 
robbers using motor-cars are very much on the increas 
in this country, and too many of them escape detection, 
Yet it must be said that the warmest admirers of America, 
as the home of many good causes, are not a little con 
cerned at the apparent ineffectiveness of the America 
courts to check crime. The police are often blamed, 
though their difficulties must be enormous in a country 
where each State has its own separate force and wher 
a criminal in a fast car can pass from one jurisdiction 
to another in a few hours. But the root of the trouble 
lies in the failure of the criminal law to deal with male- 
factors that are brought before it. Nothing has impressed 
English opinion less favourably than the seeming inability 
of the Chicago, courts to deal with even so notorious 4 
knave as Capone on the many criminal charges which 
were publicly brought against him year after year. 
He is now in prison for failing to render an accurate 
return of his income, and not for being concerned in 
various and When a Capone can 
flout the criminal law, it is no wonder that gangsters 
of all kinds flourish and even, as in the Lindbergh case, 
enjoy semi-official recognition as leaders of the underworld 
which the police cannot control or suppress. 

When American public opinion is really aroused, it 
ean work miracles, as was seen during the War in the 
rapid organization and equipment of a vast army. Not 
even the forces of crime, in league with dubious lawyers 
Jt may 
be hoped, then, that the concern universally felt for the 
Lindberghs and their little child will bring about 4 
serious movement for the reform of eriminal law and 
procedure throughout the America 
to her reputation as a great democracy to free her courts 
and her police from all reproach, 


murders felonies. 


and shady politicians, could stand against it. 
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The Week at Westminster 


on the Budget. In these quiet circumstances, 
nior Ministers have had a chance to show their mettle, 
and some of them have been very good. The first place 
must be given to Mr. R. S. Hudson, whose speech last 
Thursday on unemployment policy was most admirably 
argued. He produced the devastating fact that it costs 
shout £50 a-year to keep a man on benefit and about £600 a 
cear to keep him employed on public works. Since 1924 
the Exchequer has found £700,000,000 for these works 
and since 1921 the public debt of local: authorities has 
jnereased to about £1,400,000,000—that is to say, it 
has practically doubled itself. The result has been to 
jmpose a terrific and continuing burden on industry 
while producing only a very meagre amount of temporary 
employment. Mr. Hudson put in a very strong plea for 
reverting to the policy of stimulating the absorption 
of the unemployed by industry itself. Meanwhile, the 
Government announces that it proposes to continue 
the present system of Unemployment Insurance Admini- 
stration until June, 1933. 

During the same debate Major Colville, another junior 
Minister, gave an excellent analysis of the Government’s 
poliey towards trading with Russia. Briefly, the Govern- 
ment are not going to sacrifice trade for politics nor 
sacrifice the British taxpayer for trade. The point was 
well brought out by Mr. Patrick, who made the best 
maiden speech of the day in laying his finger on the 
crucial pomt of the rise in the short-term indebtedness 
of the Soviet Government. Monday saw Sir Bolton 
Eyres Monsell explaining the Navy Estimates. In a 
sense he is a junior Minister too, because he has spent 
nine years in the enforced taciturnity of a whip. The 
House liked his speech in which he proved himself neither a 
pacifist nor a Jingo, but by Jingo! he showed clearly 
enough that he would have had a stronger Navy as an in- 
surance if he could have afforded it. However, there was 
nothing bellicose about him. He bowed to the overwhelm- 
ing need for retrenchment. Lord Stanley summed up the 
Government case in this debate with sound common sense. 

On Tuesday, Mr. Duff Cooper presented the Army 
Fstimates. He is one of the most interesting of the 
junior Ministers, who always gives the impression of 


ie House of Commons generally is now waiting 


masking real brilliance with indolence. On this oceasion 
he performed his task so well, being discreetly supported 
also by Colonel Headlam, that Mr. Lansbury: actually 
asked one of his own men to withdraw a hostile amend- 
ment. The fact that the Army has achieved more 
savings than any of the other Services also spoke strongly 
for itself. One pleasant feature of these debates on the 
Fighting Services was that the House went out of its 
way to pay a tribute to the late M. Briand as an apostle 
of peace. If the French statesman could have heard 
the real emotion with which Sir Austen Chamberlain 
and Colonel Headlam referred to his work, there would 
for once have been nothing ironie in his familiar 
twinkle. 

These debates mark the beginning of the financial 
year 1932-33, for which all the estimates save those 
for the debt services are now published. It is a pity 
that the House will have to wait until the Budget before 
reviewing them as a whole, for there are some very 
interesting points about them. As compared with the 
estimates last September, they show that the Govern- 
ment proposes to save £78,000,000 instead of £70,000,000 
(including in both figures £10,000,000 of increased 
contributions from employers and employed to the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund). But the estimates 
show that though they will be £14,000,000 better than 
their work in expenditure upon unemployment they 
will be £6,000,000 or so worse than their work on other 
services. All but a handful of members in the House 
are genuinely anxious to retrench, and these figures 
should show them that economy in detail has about 
reached its limits. 

Finally, the political storms which threatened to 
destroy the cohesion of the Government have temporarily 
abated. There is still a section of members which will 
do their utmost to drive Sir Herbert Samuel and his 
friends out, but they are certainly outnumbered by 
the section which desires to keep them in. An interesting 
movement has been started among the younger Con- 
servative members, headed by Mr. Godfrey Nicholson, 
for creating what seems to be designed as the nucleus 
of a National party, though that is a very ultimate 
objective, if indeed it be an objective at all. Custos. 


Bulgaria’s Peace Army 


By Naprspa Sranciorr Mure. 


‘ 


_ {The successful organization of a Compulsory Labour “ Army ”’ 
i Bulgaria, for purposes of national reconstruction, is worthy 
attention in Great Britain. Lady Muir 
Stancioff, former Bulgarian Minister in 


of the closest 


is the daughter of M. 
London. 
FTER the Great War Bulgaria was one of the nations 
compelled by the terms of peace to abolish compul- 
sory military service and to adopt the system of a voluntary 
amy. The country, which is mainly an agricultural one, 
experienced great difliculty in obtaining suitable recruits 
fora long period of service at the pay offered. For a 
Young and struggling nation like Bulgaria, the Army is 
hot only an instrument of defence or attack, but a 
school of discipline and training, both mental and phy- 


sical, for her sturdy peasants. In 1920 the Bulgarian 
» . * 6 ‘ . . 
Peasant Prime Minister Stambolisky discovered the 


Simplest and most effectual substitute for military 
service, and his law of Compulsory State Labour, after 
undergoing a few modifications, is now in full force and 
8 giving excellent results. Its principal aim is to mobilize 
the man-power of the country and carry out essential 


nh]; mu os 7 + 
public works at a minimum of cost to the State. 


The Compulsory Labour Service is of two kinds: 
regular and temporary. By the “ Regular ” service every 
young man in Bulgaria is made liable at the age of 
eighteen to serve for eight months in a Labour Company. 
‘**'Temporary ” Labour Service is performed every year 
by all adult Bulgarian citizens for a period not exceeding 
twenty-one days. In principle both women and men are 
subject to it, but generally only the men are called, and 
their service seldom exceeds ten days per annum. 

The Law is administered by the Ministry of Public 
Works, which in Bulgaria includes transport. If one 
considers that each year no fewer than 45,000 young men 
reach the Labour Service age, and that there are always 
approximately three-quarters of a million adults per- 
manently subject to Temporary Service, one realizes 
how extremely difficult it is to organize such a vast Army 
for effective work. Moreover, the 800,000 Bulgarian 
school children are required by the Law to accomplish a 
number of days’ work each year for the common cause, 
Most of the difliculties have been overcome after years 
of effort and annual deficits, The Institution receives 
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annual credits from the Budget for running expenses, regions. Large numbers of schools, churches and publis noderal 
but since 1925 the amount ef work done by the Recruits buildings have been constructed, many villages Supplie idealizes 


has been of greater value than the cost of their food and 
materials, the salaries of their chiefs and overhead 
expenses. For the year 1929-30 there was a clear profit 
to the State of about 200,000,000 Levas (or, say, £400,000 
at the present rate of exchange). It is expected to be 
much higher for 1930-31. 

The system works on the following lines. © When a 
young man is called up he is given a week’s drill and 
instruction to accustom him to the idea of discipline ; he 
is henceforth known by the name of Trudovak (Labourer), 
and is soon set to work on any task which the State 
requires done. He is equipped with a grey uniform and 
a cap with a medallion bearing the words, “ Work for 
Bulgaria.” He receives no salary. The ides, has been so 
well worked on patriotic lines that this State Labour 
Service is invested in the eves of the Bulgarian population 
with all the prestige which the Military Service used to 
have in the past. For instance, a young peasant who has 
served as a trudovak is held in the village to be a more 
cligible candidate for marriage than one who has not 
been called up. 

The workers live in barracks or tents resembling well- 
kept camps for boys, and although strict discipline is 
enforced the workers are allowed to go home on Sundays 
and holidays. They have their flags. their songs, their 
On entering the Service, they solemnly take an 
oath of allegiance to King and Country and promise to 


bands. 
discharge all their duties conscientiously. They are 
organized in units of 100 to 150 under one leader. They 
have their own gardens, cook their own food and make 


their own bread. One detachment is always serving 
another. Special Labour groups make shoes and clothes for 
the rest: others are taught to preserve fruit 


tables. 


and vege- 
There are also forestry and building companies, 
State brickyards, stud-farms and nurseries, all furnished 
the 
is to buy 


from same sourec, 


nothing that 


The aim of the organization 


the workers themselves can 


produce. 
The constructive results in Bulgaria since the World 


War are already amazing. In spite of hard times the 


Bulgarian State has yearly acquired through — the 
Trudovatzi new railway lines, new roads and new 


buildings. ‘Thousands of acres of swamp-lands have been 
redeemed and hundreds of miles of good roads have been, 


and are still being. built in the most inaccessible mountain 


Studies in Sanctity 


This article continues our series of studies of saintly characters. who have in different ages and differcut manners exercised a trank 


forming influence on the life of their day. 


VIII.—George Herbert 


By T. S. Extor. 


BN The Ooford Book of English Verse, George Herbert 

is allotted five pages, the same number as Bishop 
King and many less than Robert Herrick. This does. 
I imagine, gauge pretty accurately the measure of 
Herbert’s reputation: he is known as the author of a 
few fine devotional poems suitable for anthologies, 
which serve to illustrate his debt to Donne; and his 
figure is preserved, chiefly by Walton’s Life. as one of 
genuine though rather conventional piety. For poetic 
range he is compared unfavourably with Donne, and 
for religious intensity he is compared unfavourably with 
Crashaw. This latter opinion, it may be suspected, is 
supported by those who choose to take a view of the 
Church of England into which a very temperate and 
‘“‘yeasonable ” kind of personal devoutness will best 
fit. The author of the Introduction. to the little “* World’s 


, smile 
we still 
put littl 


both with water and clectric light, and streets jn Citieg 
have been improved. Casual work has included the 
building of a children’s sanatorium and a geographieg 


institute, levelling of aerodromes, and excavations on sites aad the 
of archacological interest. concur 

The system has been called by casual on-lookers «, Bivass he 
revival of the old French ‘ Corvée ’ ” : but this COnCEptioy Dickens 
is entirely wrong. It certainly enables the Governmey fis certal 
to gct a considerable amount of regular work done g so far & 
minimum cost, and it has undoubtedly become a sour himself 
of great profit to the State, but in the hands of the appreck 
hard-working Bulgarian nation it has only served t) § Ofal 
develop in all the inhabitants of every class a greate Ifthe mo 
respect for labour. Far from regarding the Service in the [pPrless 
light of a ** Corvée * they consider it as a wonderful schoo Ro! meta 
where, as an old patriarch put it to me, “ My son will pe fBwithse' 
taught how to work and be clothed and fed, and it yi I belies 
not cost me a leva.” The second part of the Law—thg Eve go! 







of the Temporary Labour Service of ten days a year fo potty: 


as the 
Yet, 

industr 

gstonis 


adults—has also given most effective results in Bulgaria, 
and the school-children’s contribution 
movement has been far from negligible. 


to this national 










The Bulgaria of to-day has no wish to challenge he 
neighbours and is entirely devoted to a programme of 


pacific internal development by hard work and industry, 


which ¢ 
we may 


I will quote part of a speech made by King Boris of fou the 
Bulgaria last summer to a group of Trudovatzi cngaged Bhis poe 
in replanting the forest of Titcha near Varna. Facing And ot 
these earnest young workers armed with hoes, spades new im 
and picks instead of revolvers and rifles, the King — All: 
expressed his admiration for their labour, declaring that Rad on 
without their cfforts, Bulgaria would not have developed Bpoetry 
so rapidly since the War, he added:  ** Remember Bone re 
that every stroke of your picks and axes contributes betwee 
to the recovery of young Bulgaria. Remember that fof fals 
the progress and salvation of each individual can only Bpeculia 
come from hard work. Always be diligent and when BRyerse. 
you return to your homes do not forget that by work Bile, b 
alone will Bulgaria regain the prosperity of old days.’ Byerse, 
This young King of Bulgaria praising the merits of the JRaccom 
axe and the hoe is the ideal Leader of his new army oi merely 
pacific tillers of the soil, who have beeome the bes Blives, 
patriots of Bulgaria, fully conscious of their relation Bvhich 
to the State and of the responsibilities which this relation ff that p 
entails, the fir 
insine¢ 
aspirat 
And 
Next week Miss Violet Hodgkin will write on Thomas Story. ‘shah 
F With 
one is 
emplo 
. sera ss F ae pola p 
Classies edition seems to me representative ot this ss 
attitude. “'Phe strength and support of that branch theme 
of the Catholic Church militant in our own coutry,’ wa 
he says, “ has always lain upon the middle way ; it hash. 4 
never been her method cither to * waste in passionat Of 
dreams’ or to protest overmuch with the voices d that 
prophecy or deminciation.” But he adds, with tueBy 
British toleranee, “to say this is not to presume tf, ‘ 
depreciate the excellence of those kinds of ent husiasil Herb 
which are congenitally foreign to the English character.’ eee 
He completes his picture of the Church of England in of wl 
the spirit of Tennysenian pastoral: ‘* There, as the ay 
eattle wind homeward in the evening light, the benign, vocat 
whitehaired parson stands at his gate to greet the cowher, in th 
and the village chime calls the labourers to evensong.” Be is 
In our time such a happy picture of a social fabrie a 
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nioderate and complacent piety—a picture which at once 
idealizes society and travesties the Chureh—may provoke 
,smile; yet it does represent the false setting in which 
és still place the figure of George Herbert. We know 
vat little of his life, it is trae; but what we do know, 
yd the very much more that we know about his period, 
sone to demonstrate the falsity. Whatever Herbert 
yas, he was not the prototype of the clergyman of 
pickens’ Christmas at Dingley Dell. Walton’s portrait 
<ertainly formalized and starched, but probably true 
so far as it goes ; suggesting, as it does, that he was not 
himself imaginative or spiritually minded enough to 
appreciate, though he could respect. 

Of all the ‘‘ metaphysical ”’ poets, Herbert has suffered 
the most from being read only in anthologies. Even in 
Professor Grierson’s admirable specialized anthology 
of metaphysical verse, he is at a disadvantage compared 
yithseveral writers of less importance. The usual opinion, 

[ believe, is as I have already said in other words, that 
ye go to Donne for poetry and to Crashaw for religious * 
poetry + but that Herbert deserves to be remembered 
js the representative lyrist of a mild and tepid Church. 

Yet, when we take Herbert's collected poems and read 
industriously through the volume we cannot help being 
astonished both 
which are as fine as those in any anthology, and at what 
yemay call the spiritual stamina of the work. Through- 
out there is brain work, and a very high level of intensity ; 
his poetry is definitely an ocuvre, to be studied entire. 
And our gradual appreciation of the poetry gives us a 
yew impression of the man. 


at the considerable number of pieces 


All poctry is difficult, almost impossible, to write : 
aid one of the great permanent causes of error in writing 
petry is the difficulty of distinguishing between what 
me really feels and what one would like to feel, and 
between the moments of genuine fecling and the moments 
of falsity. ‘This is a danger in all poetry: but it is a 
peculiarly grave danger in the writing of devotional 
vese. Above that level of attainment of the spiritual 
lite, bellow which there is no desire to write religious 
vese, it becomes extremely difficult not to 
accomplishment with intention, a condition at which one 
merely aims with the condition in which one actually 
live, what one would be with what one is: and verse 
which represents only good infentions is worthless—on 
that plane, indeed, a betrayal. * The greater the elevation. 
the finer becomes the difference between sincerity and 
insincerity, between the reality and the unattained 
aspiration, / 

And ia this George Herbert seems to me to be as secure, 
habitually sure, as any poct who has written in English. 
With the religious verse of Donne, as with that of Milton, 
me is aware of a prodigious mastery of the language 
employed upon religious subjects ; with that of Crashaw, 
ofa passionate fancy and a metrical ability which might 
io have employed themselves upon other than religious 
themes; and even with Gerard Hopkins, I find myself 
wondering whether there is an essential relation between 
his contribution to poctry and his religious vocation. 
Of George Herbert, as of St. John of the Cross, I feel 
that no lower theme could have evoked his genius. 
This, no doubt, sounds like excessive praise; but I am 
hot for a moment comparing the accomplishment of 
Herbert with that of the Spaniard./ I am only putting 
lorward the suggestion that it is very rare to find a poct 
f whom one may say, that his poctic gift would have 
ttmained dormant or unfulfilled) but for his religious 
Vocation, Crashaw (or so I believe) had he remained 
in the world, might still have been the great poet that 
he is ; Herbert, had he remained in the world, would 


confuse 


(I think) at most have produced a few elegant anthology 
pieces like those of Herbert of Cherbury. ¢ But you will 
not get much satisfaction from George Herbert unless 
you can take seriously the things which he took seriously 
himself and which made him what he was. + 

That age of violent religious dissensions, a time in 
which even the most retired clergyman might find himself 
valled upon to suffer extremely for his faith, was an age 
of strong passions, including religious passions; in 
which those who, like the Herbert family, had the best 
opportunity of enjoying the pleasures and glories of this 
world were also sometimes the most aware of the other. 
Of all devotional poets, certainly of all Anglican pocts, 
George Herbert seems nearest in feeling to Christina 
Rossetti—who indeed, in a humble way, found herselt 
obliged to make as great, and perhaps a greater, sacrilice 
of this world than did Herbert. But a certain 
blance of temperament immediately suggests also profound 
differences. Christina’s religious 
read much of it together, from 
narrower range of emotion and 


reseti- 


verse suffers, when we 
a monotony due to a 
an inferior intellectual 
gilt¥ Herbert is an anatomist of feeling and a trained 
theologian too; his mind is working continually both 
on the mysteries of faith and the motives of the heart. 
“| know the ways of Learning ; both the head 
And pipes that feed the press, and make it run . « é 


[ know the ways of Honour, what maintains 
lhe quick returns of courtesy and wit .. . 


{ know the ways of Pleasure, the sweet strains, 
The lullings and the relishings of it ; 

The propositions of hot blood and brains . . .” 

Ife knew all these various motions far better than Chris- 
tina Rossetti did; 


sometimes almost despairing and always agonizing toil 


and his poetry expresses the slow, 


of the proud and passionate man of the world towards 
spiritual life ; a toil and agony which must always be the 
same, for the similar temperament, to the end of the world, 
I never feel that the great Dean of St. Paul’s, with his 
mastery of the spoken word, his success and applause 
to the end, quite conquered his natural pride of mind ; 
Herbert, the vicar of Bemerton, in his shorter life went 
much farther on the road of humility. 


One August In The Red Sea 


By Lorp Dunsany. 
AS I came into the Club the other day they were 
44% talking of elephants. Much more sagacious than 
Well, it doesn’t really matter 
what they were saying, as none of it was new, or even 
out of the ordinary. 


dogs, they were saying. 


* But they remember an injury 
for ages,” them. “* Revengeful beasts,” 
said another. And gradually from then on the elephant 
began to lose, so far as the Billiards Club is concerned, 


said one of 


his reputation for intellect in exchange for one of long 
And that would 
have been left but for Jorkens, and distinetly unfair to 
the elephant. But Jorkens broke in on a 
brooded revenge over some trifling matter of a bad 


and revengeful brooding. is how it 


tale of long- 
orange, with the words: ‘ That's nothing to men.” 

* Men ?” we said, surprised at such a comparison. 

"Yes" * Nothing to the way they'll 
brood and revenge themselves.” 

We didn’t think humanity was as petty as all that. 
Why, to be humane means the very opposite of all that 
And so we said. And Jorkens, to prove 
** IT knew a man once, a Greek, who 
thought he was laughed at or slighted. And he planned 
for two years to fool the man that had made a fool of 
him; and at the end of that time he did it,-and it must 
have cost him thousands and thousands. What do you 
think of that ? Would an elephant spend all that time 


said Jorkens. 


sort of thing. 
his point, said : 
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and money over such a trifle? No, it takes a man to 
be such a damned fool as that.” 

“ But what did he do?” we asked. 

“Til tell you,” said Jorkens. 

And that’s how I came to hear that singular story of 
August in the Red Sea. 

“This Greek,” said Jorkens, “‘ was on a British liner 
going southwards down the coast, travelling on business, 
He was a glass manufacturer somewhere in Egypt, and 
he got on at Port Sudan. I imagine he made pretty 
well all the tumblers and wine-glasses in Egypt, and he 
was making that journey so as to extend his business to 
Durban and Capetown. I was only going to Durban myself. 

‘Well, we came to the line, and this Greek had never 
crossed it before. We had the usual games crossing the 
line, and the ship’s officers took it all up very keenly 
and helped to make the fun go. Of course we had 
Neptune on board, with a fine beard made out of rope, 
and, well of course the joke’s not very funny, so they 
did all they could to make it go, trying to amuse the 
passengers to make them forget the heat, and of course 
some got ducked in a swimming bath, which helped to 
cool them too. It was not that that seems to have 
irritated the Greek, but being told by the captain that 
this really was Neptune, just come out of the sea. Of 
course the captain was only trying to make it go; so 
as to amuse everybody. An elephant would have seen 
that much. But this Greek felt himself insulted by 
being treated, as he called it, like a child, because—as 
he said—he was a foreigner. And of course that was 
not the reason at all, he was only selected because he 
had never crossed the line; it was his turn; and any 
fooling there was was only done to make the passengers 
forget the blistering heat. Anyhow, he flared up. ‘ We 
gave Neptune to the world,’ he said, ‘ before the rest 
of Europe was civilized. We, the Greeks. And they think 
they can treat me like a child. Me, a Greek. We fooled 
the world with Neptune, before you were civilized.’ 

*** Poseidon, wasn’t it?’ I said, to check his fury, 
for it was mounting higher and higher, and I didn’t 
know what he would do. 

*** Yes,’ he shouted with the most triumphant scorn, 
‘and you could never even get the name right.’ 

** Well, after that I said no more. It doesn’t sound 
much of a score, but from the way he shouted it he seemed 
to think he had vindicated Greece against the whole of 
Europe, and I thought at first that that would have 
satisfied him, but not a bit of it, he went away and 
brooded ; said no more for the rest of the voyage, and 
made his absurd and elaborate plans to be revenged on 
the captain by fooling him and his officers as they, as he 
believed it, had tried to fool him. 

“Well, I got off at Durban, and in two years’ time I 
was in the same ship again. I used to knock about the 
Kast African coast a good deal in those days, going to 
one place and another. It is quite untrue that I ever 
poached ivory: I never had anything to do with it; 
as my detractors will find out if they ever dare put it 
in writing. I was on the same ship going northwards, 
and at the very end of August we entered the Red Sea. 
Well, of course, you know, that can be a frightful 
experience. ‘Two deserts lie like the sides of an oven, 
and the Red Sea is in between. They light the fires in 
March, and by the end of August these two deserts, that 
you can barely touch with the palm of your hand, have 
the Red Sea done to a turn, and it begins to cool in 
November. Men not in the least emotional start at a 
point, in heat like that, when very little more is required 
to drive them clean crazy. And it was a particularly 
bad August, even for the Red Sea, 





— 


An 


———— 
“ Well, I was sitting on the deck about hinch-time 


the rest of us were below having lunch. What on 
they wanted to have lunch for in that heat I cw 














imagine. I had the best kind of deck-chair,” IR- 

“What kind is that?” Terbut interrupted, qui he 
needlessly. wrote | 

“There are only two kinds,” said Jorkens; “qi urs ¢ 
one with a hole to hold a tumbler in one of the arms (fe ater 
the chair; and the other kind has two holes. ] yditeqo ot 
lying in my deck-chair, when the captain came ru, it was 
up, with a note in his hand that they’d evidently gq yncalle 
down from the bridge. He came out on the passengey recent 
deck because it was the nearest deck to the dining potion 


saloon. We were just passing a rocky island, J 
captain went to the side and looked out ahead of 
island. Then he put up his glasses, and when he tag 
them down I distinctly saw tears in his eyes.” 


love | 
publis! 
have | 


editor! 
“Tears!” said Terbut. You 
“Yes,” said Jorkens. ‘They were running doy was t 
his face.” that | 
** Sweat,”’ said Terbut. did, i 
‘Sweat ? Of course there was sweat,” said Jorkeyfe 2%" 
“Tt was the Red Sea in August. But these were tears, aij 8" 
he went and sat down in one of the chairs and sobbed, them, 
“ T went to the side myself then and looked over, row pee 
the corner of that red island where the captain }al aaah 
looked ; and about a mile from the island I saw what: 
had seen. I went straight to my cabin and lay doy 
and kept quite quiet, and sent for the ship’s doctor, [f (onsi 
said: ‘It’s not my brain, doctor. It’s my eyes. Wi only 
brain’s all right.’ “gj 
“And he said: ‘ That’s all right. Tl give you sone the» 
thing for it.2. And Tsaid: ‘Doctor, I’m not going to touf Or tl 
a drink all day. I’m going to do just what you tellmf “si 
“And he said: ‘'That’s quite all right. Vl send yuh be 
something by the steward, and don’t get up till I see yh were 
again. It’s very hot.’ — 
“And I drank it when it came, and slept for twee gy ¢ 
hours. And as soon as I woke I somehow knew thi «g 
everything was all right.” a Mi 
name 


“Yes, yes,” said Terbut, “ but you tell us that yog 
saw the captain of a British ship in tears ? ” “All 


‘It was the heat,” said Jorkens. ‘I tell you it wh mi 
at the end of August in the Red Sea, not thirty miles fro if : 
the Gates of Hell, as they call them, and no straits a hex 
better named. It was that still, oven-like heat. An 
then suddenly seeing this, and thinking his reason bil 
broken down, and his career ended; never another ji my! 
for him at sea again; and a family, likely as not, brougiiff 63 
to the brink of starvation, at any rate all their leisure aq a 
comforts gone. He’d never have given way like that if e ia 
England, or on any decent sea; but the heat there ® ri 
pertectly frightful; and seeing a thing like that all ff é 


sudden when he was limp with the blazing heat.” a 
‘* But what was it?’ we shouted, for he really seem “a 
to be rushing past the point. thoy 
“ Well, of course it must have been some fake of thilf} Jog, 
damned_ glass-manufacturer,” said Jorkens. “ Thi»), 
Greek I told you of. He had no real competitors in tif jie, 
glass trade in the whole of that continent ; so he coll} y, 
afford to do anything.” wit 
Yes, yes, yes. But what was it?” asked Terbuts & an 
** An ice-berg,” said Jorkens. his 
** An ice-berg!” came from us all, quick as a coug® yo 
“ Yes,” said Jorkens with an earnest sadness, “al 4,, 
what went to my heart in that frightful heat, and so fh 
away from home, was a little patch of snow that it half ,;, 
on the top. Frosted glass, I dare say ;_ but it went right dcr 
to my heart.” 
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An Open Letter to the Editor 
of “The Times ” 


IR,—What (if you will pardon so direct a phrase) 

has come over you?) On February 25th someone 
wrote to you and, commenting on a recent remark of 
ours about Fact trying to get even with Fiction in the 
soatter of surnames, adduced from his own observation 






-time, aly 


t on cays 
at I cay 
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ted, qui 
















Ms; 4 
he alms 


l 


es, Twi two oF three cases in which Fact had won. In itself 
Ne Tunniglie ig was a fairly harmless letter, if we except a sneering and 
ently yncalled-for reference to Councillor Shippobotham, who 
Dassengey recently protested against the dancing of the Black 
he dining Bottom in Cardiff (and very rightly, too, as all who 
and, Ty love Cardiff will agree). I do not blame you for 


ad of thy 


publishing it. But it scems—or its sequel scems—to 
N he tog 


have had an insidious and alarming effect on your 
‘editorial policy. 


You reccived a lot more letters about surnames. That 


ing domi was to be expected. What was not to be expected was 
that you would select for publication those that you 
Fdid, in fact, select: the funny ones. For nearly a 
| Jork Hortnight now you have been publishing these communi- 
ey : yA : Keri 
tears, aj cations at the rate of four or five a day, and publishing 
S, all i ; ‘ 
sobbed them, moreover, in a prominent place on your middle 
ee al 'page—that page so nobly apostrophized by the Victorian 
ve » TOU = nl 
i poet as: 
tain hal I ; ' 43 
noe “. ,.. A husting for the Great Ones of the age, 
y what hy Where beats the heart of England, sings her voice, 
lay dow And where no advertising matter comes.” 
loctor, I Consider the form which these letters took. It varied 
yes. ME only very slightly. They went like this : 
ony J os iN 


“Sir—At the school to which I used to go near Bude two of 
the pupils were called Now and Then. A third was called Never.” 
Or this : 

“Sir—I remember my uncle telling us that he once shared a 
third-class (smoking) carriage from London to Sonthampton with 
two sailors who said that their names were Cock and Bull. They 
were joined at Basingstoke by a turf commission agent and his 
friend who introduced themselves as Duckbill and Platypus. A 
' strange coincidence indeed !” 
or twee Op this : 
lew thie “Sir,—My aunt, a Miss Leading, was at one time engaged to 

'a Major Error, She eventually, however, married a_ solicitor 


that yal named Horseface.” 


/ All very interesting, no doubt, and-for 
like to laugh at the misfortunes of others 


‘OU Sons 
r to tour 
. tell me! 
send yu 
I see yw 


those who 
amusing, up 


mb sto a point. But I slrould like, if I may, to ask you 
raits ae (te questions. One, is it fair? Two, is it helpful? 
t. Ange three, are your correspondents telling the truth ? 

son hw 4S to the first: Many of the individuals whose patr- 
ther jaf onymics you so light-heartedly expose to the mockery of 
brougifge YOU" readers are still, for all you know, alive. Take the 
sure ange °28¢ Of Major Error, for instance. There can be little 
that ig (oubt that at the time of his betrothal he used to get 
there if Mercilessly chaffed about it in the Mess. He stood up 


all of @ the raillery, we may fairly suppose, like a man. Then 
, the engagement was broken off. Such an event is 
calculated to arouse in a man of honour a yaricty of 


a emotions, most of them painful ones. But the Major, 
4 » however cruel the circumstances of the breach, had at 
a least one powerful motive for relief. Whether he was a 
. fe Prey to remorse or whether he was the victim of a broken 
> In ’ p heart, he was, at any rate, no longer a laughing-stock. 
€ cola No longer would his brother-ofliccrs enquire, with a 
wink, after his true love, or make, with a leer, impossible 
but, Fand ridiculous suggestions as to what he should call 
ip tis children. He may have been in purgatory, but he 
‘oul a out of the pillory. You, Sir, have put him back 
ai there. I repeat, is it fair ? 
+t hol we to the second question: Is it helpful ? At no 
t rig oa has the nation stood more sorely in need of self- 
P Conlidence, To a certain type of man, faith in himself 


comes naturally. Anyone over six fect in height, with 
fair, curly hair and a name like Jack Rutherford or 
Harry Tregarth, can snap his fingers at fate. So (with 
a little practice) can a short, bald, fat man called Smith, 
provided that he has a great soul. But a man with a 
comic surname, like a dog with a tin can tied to its tail, 
is handicapped through no fault of his own; and he 
can do nothing about it. ‘“ Who is this man 
Squibblethorpe ?” his constituents say. ‘“‘ He does not 
sound as if he could save the country.” And of another, 
“How can I marry a man called Meatsafe ?” cries the 
object of his passion. 

I assure you, Sir, that they form quite a large section 
of the community, these men with ridiculous surnames. 
Since the day when they first attended roll-call at their 
preparatory school they have been Trying to Forget. 
Lately, in their country’s hour of need, many of them 
have come forward from the retirement to which their 
ancestors’ lack of foresight and their contemporaries’ 
sense of humour doomed them at birth: have thrown 
themselyes into public life: and have courageously 
striven, with the aid of correspondence courses in Per- 
sonality and Deportment, to convince their fellows that 
they are not as funny as they sound. Imagine, Sir, 
the effect on such men of the correspondence in your 
columns last week. They wince in private when they 
read, they blush in public when they remember, the 
letters you see fit to publish. Once more_I ask you: 
Is it—at this of all times—helpful ? 

And now to my last question : Are your correspondents 
telling the truth? Or rather (for I do not think there 
can be more than one answer to that), what makes you 


think your correspondents are telling the truth? Is it 
that abracadabra which has conjured up so many 
pseudonyms, the magic words “I enclose my card.” 


Anyone can say that, and at least two men in three are 
capable of remembering to do it. But it proves nothing. 
Really, Sir, you ave becoming strangely credulous. 
Consider how casy, and at the same time how fascinating, 
a task is the concoction of this sort of letter. Given a lead, 
anyone will say that they have only been to three dentists 
in their life, and that the names of these three were Little, 
Wider, and Please. But who in the world (with the 
exception of yourself) is going to believe them? I am 
forced to conclude that either the public is pulling your 
leg or that you are pulling theirs. I do not know which 
solution to deplore most. 

In the circumstances (and here I come to what. is, 
from my own personal point of view, the most serious 
grievance of all), what possible excuse have you got for 
not publishing the letter which I wrote to you a few days 
ago? This, you will remember, was what I said : 


* Sir.—-In the village in which I used to live there were two 
policemen ; one was called Smash, the other Grab. The butcher 
was called Butcher, the baker’s name was Baker, the squire had 
a keeper called Mark Over, and the man who kept the livery 
stable was called Cohen. A doctor named Cholmondeley lived not 
faraway. The three boys who were most regular in their attendance 
at choir practice during the summer of 1902 were called Hook, 
Line and Sinker. A small house in the village was occupied by 
a trio of maiden ladies called Lock, Stock and Pusey-Robinson. 
My aunt (a Miss Noun) remembers meeting, at Boulogne, a man 
called Rumpelstiitskin, J enclose my card. 2. 2” 

And, what’s more, I am practically certain I did 
enclose it. So I am at a loss to know why you have 
not published my letter. If I have misinterpreted the 
principles on which you are conducting this correspond- 
ence, I flatter myself that I have not misapplied the 
technique. And anyhow, I was only trying to help. 

Hoping this finds you, as it leaves me, in bona fide-— 
I am, Sir, yours, &c., Morn, 


P.S.— By the way, what is your surname ? 
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A Spectator’s Notebook 


‘R. BALDWIN is a master of portraiture, and his 
appreciation of Mr. Bonar Law last week came 


as near the truth perhapsas is possible in the case of 


so elusive a character. Mr. Bonar Law was the very 
opposite of the conventional successful business man who 
has Parliamentary ambitions. His fundamental political 
interests were few—perhaps only Ulster and Protection, 
but he grappled most competently with the many novel 
tasks which the War brought him. His outlook was 
narrow ; he had read little except Gibbon and Carlyle; 
his tastes were circumscribed, and he was never happier 
than when playing chess in a dull room looking out on 
a blank wall. Yet he had a quick appreciation of more 
spacious talents. In temperament he was at once 
supremely confident and very shy. He had a great 
mastery of facts, and this, and his logic, made him a 
formidable debater; but he could welcome boldness 
which went beyond facts and imagination which defied 
logic. To Mr. Lloyd George in the last years of the War, 
he was a perfect complement. It is likely that in history 
his figure will sink into the background, for he has left 
no great achievement or code of policy by which the 
world can remember him. That is the destiny of most 
statesmen—their work goes into the common stock and 
the man is forgotten. But that, I think, is what Mr. 
Bonar Law would have desired, 
* * % » 

To Oxford men who were up in the ‘nineties, Claridge 
Druce was the benevolent chemist who advised them on 
the minor maladies of undergraduates; few of them 
realised that he was even then one of the best of field 
botanists. He the Hugh Miller of day, 
for he made himself master of a science while busy 
with his trade; but, wiser than Hugh Miller, he 
never deserted science for public life, though I have not 
forgotten that he was Mayor of Oxford and an ardent 
Liberal. He has written classics on the flora not only of the 
Southern Midlands, but of remote parts of the Highlands. 
To the end of his life he would undertake lengthy ex- 
peditions, and was as likely to be met with on a stack in the 
Shetlands or on a lonely Hebridean isle as among the 
Thames Valley pastures. He retained the keenness of 
a boy, and his learning was always at the disposal of an 
immense circle of friends. 


was our 


flis fame went far abroad, 
and it used to be the habit of mischievous undergraduates 
to speak to their tutors of Mr. Druce as “ the only Oxford 
man with an international reputation.” Few men have 
led a happier life, for, as to a great lawyer, each day 
brought a delightful effortless addition to his knowledge. 

* * * * 

The character of our legislative measures becomes more 
intricate as time gocs on, and with this intricacy the 
English language seems unable to keep pace. ‘The recent 
Wheat Bill is a case in point. I defy anyone to get the 
hang of it, apart from the central Quota provision, by 
reading the printed text; for that he must turn to the 
explanatory speeches of Sir John Gilmour and Colonel! 
Ruggles-Brise. What seems to happen is this. The 
principles of a Bill are determined by experts,departmental 
or otherwise. As each detail is discussed exceptions 
and refinements are introduced, until at the end the Bill 
is a tissue of “ notwithstandings ” and ‘ 
videds,” and only those who have grown up with it 
ean have all the details in their head. In practice this 
may work well enough, since every clause is not of 
practical importance at one and the same time, but the 
Law Courts will presently find out the flaws in a structure 
so clumsily built, 


se 


‘always pro- 


The misehief seems to be due to our 


sticking to an antiquated verbiage which is neithey Cle 
nor precise, and was never intended to be used for su 
complexities. One has to hunt for the verb throug, 
vast shambling sentences, as in bad German prose, } 
there any real reason why short, clear sentences shoul 
be considered improper in an Act of Parliament ? 

* * * * 

Many reasons have been given for the result of the 
General Election last autumn, but one is clearly proya 
—the anxiety of the small investor about his investment 
which made him play at all costs for safety. It is ty 
little recognized what strides have been taken in Brityy 
towards the property-owning democracy of Mr. Baldwi; 
dream. Sir Herbert Samuel last year, if I rememb: 
rightly, estimated the amount of small investments d 
1,250 millions. Mr. Walter Runciman has always mit 
it higher, and last week he gave the astonishing figyy 
of 2,625 millions. That is mainly working-class mone, 
for it is based only on the Post Office Savings Bank 
friendly societies, building societies, and industrial ay 
benevolent societies, small investments in railway 
banks, and commercial concerns being omitted, hh 
spite of bad times the amount seems to be steadily 
increasing. Here is another of our silent revolutions, 
Wealth is being quietly redistributed, and such edi. 
tribution is the greatest conceivable force on the side ¢ 
what philosophers call ‘ social persistence.” 

* * * * 

Historians are becoming very self-conscious, and hay 
taken to reflecting upon their craft. The trouble seen 
to be that the domain of Clio has been so widely extendel 
that the old formulas scarcely apply. It is no use to si 
that history is a science, for the sciences are various) 
defined ; the facts of the past can clearly never have th 
accuracy of the measured data of physics. 
it an art, then, as Maitland said, it is rapidly falling a 
of the list of fine arts, since its material is becoming » 
unwieldy. Artistic success, it would appear, can oil 
now be obtained if the area is strictly limited, bit 


such parochial views will lack the literary quality df 


the old historians, who were bold and confident, being les 
encumbered with learning. Modern history, therefor, 
tends to be apologetic and tentative. Yet the finishel 
product must be literature if it is to endure, and to k 
literature it must have the constructive qualities of art 
It is possible that the very surplusage of material may 
It may compel the historian to use his mini 
more than his memory, and to give us what Lord Acto 
desired, ** less historical knowledge and more historical 


prove a boon. 


thought.” * * * s 

How Amy Robsart, Leicester’s neglected wife, came 
by her end remains one of the deepest of historical 
mysteries. The story in Kenilworth is demonstrably false; 
it is borrowed from Ashmole, who took it from the 
libellous Leicester’s Commonwealth, and Scott addel 
certain embroideries of his own. It is clear that Leicester 
himself and Anthony Forster were innecent, and thee 
is no evidence to connect Varney with the tragedy. 
Even the industry of Andrew Lang could bring no light 


If we calf 





into the darkness. Why did Amy send all her servaits 
to Abingdon Fair on the fatal day? Was someon 
coming to visit her, and, if so, was it a lover, a black 
mailer, or a political agent ? Lord Latymer in a curretl 


Blackwood suggests a new villain, De la Quadra, the Spanisif 


Ambassador, who certainly seems to have had a curios 
foreknowledge of the exact manner of Amy’s death. He was 


in the pay of the Guises, who for their own ends desirel 


Leicester's marriage with the Queen. AUSPEX 
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A Letter from Cockaigne 
IiI.—Buying British 


ther Clea 


for sig piss . 
> throug, {To the Editor of the Srevcravor.] 
prose, h Sp,-We are always having rubbed into us the importance 
"eS shou of buying British. It is a waste of time with me, because 
it ? that is @ thing I really do understand. Somehow or other it 


appears to affect the balance of trade, which seems to be the 
yost important question nowadays ; at least, I suppose it is 












“ of ‘th the most important, though what with reparations and the 
Y Prova dollar rate of the pound one never quite knows how one 
estment, sands. Anyhow, I quite sce the point of buying British. We 
| It is ty) export much less than we used to, and these exports have first 
in Britaiy ofall to pay for the food we cannot grow in England, and 
Baldwin then for Taw rzaterials without which we cannot manufacture 


anything to pay for the food. It is clear to me that if we go 
and import a lot of foreign stuff besides the food we must have, 
it means that we have to sell more English goods to other 
people; who just now, when every country seems to be broke, 
either do not want them or cannot afford them. That TI can 
grasp easily, but this buying British is not so simple as it 


remember 
Ments 4 
WAYS put 
ng figure 
S money 
S Bank 


y sounds. 
trial ay 


Ihave been trying to think what I buy that is not British. 


railways, J wonder if I can buy British sardines or British capers. 1 
tted. hfP never could afford things like paté de foie gras or caviare, so they 
Steadily do not trouble me. I could drop sardines and capers quite 
‘olution; asily, though I eat so few that I doubt if that would alter the 
ch Teds. balance of trade. Still, it might help. I do not buy foreign 
© side gf dothes: at least I-hope not, but you never can tell. Only 


yesterday a man told me that in a spasm of economy he 
bought a suit of clothes in London off the peg, quite a harmiless 
jooking affair, and he found afterwards 2 tab inside the pocket 
siying it was made in Boston, U.S.A. That is the sort of 
thing I never should have expected, and just shows how wary 


ind haye 
le seeny 


xtendel fF you must be. I believe a lot of people buy foreign boots, but 
e to sy Ihave never done that. For one thing, no ready-made boot 
variously seems to fit me properly ; but it never occurs to most people, 
have th who have heard of Northampton and Norwich and other 
we cjg beet places, that there could be any foreign boots in England. 


That is one great trouble, but the other is worse. I cannot 
get English things when I want them. I have always been in 
favour of encouraging home industries and all that sort of 
thing, but I find no end of obstacles put in my way. Years 
_ ago T bought a typewriter, and that was American, because I 
could not find one made in England. The other day I asked 
for some English bacon, but there was none in the shop. You 
would have thought with all these pigs about that bacon at 
least would be plentiful; but apparently there is no English 
bacon. Besides, the man said Danish was better. All I 
could do was to compromise with some from the Irish Free 
State. I suppose that is buying British all right, though I 
The people I know from 
Then I 
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ial MVE do not feel quite sure about it. 
nis mind Southern Ireland simply hate being called British. 


I Actan wanted some small steel angles to stiffen the legs of a card- 
istorii table which had become wobbly. I had no end of a hunt to 


get them, and when I did, they were made in Sweden. ‘The 


 eamee Man told me that he sold hundreds of them, but that he could 
, came 





ctl not get them in England. I thought all steel came from 
y fale; Sheflield. Another thing r was told to get was some pudding 
f basins, just the ordinary kind that always seem to run out in 
pm. the December. They were all foreign, and the man told me that 
addeli he was waiting for a consignment from the Potteries. He 
eicestet— said it was odd, because he and a lot of others in the trade 
1 thee wanted no end of things from the Potteries, and yet the 
ragedy, factories were only working two days a week. Perhaps this 
10 lightfE Ys only said to soothe me, but if it is true something seems 
srvantie be wrong somewhere. 
ymeont Then there is the trouble of finding out whether a thing is 
black really British. I asked at a shop for some soap or something, 
if 2nd the wrapper said it was made in England with British 
un labour. That sounds good enough, but I wondered why they 
pani wanted to say so much about it, and then the man admitted 
‘url that the firm was American, but had a factory in England. 
Hewat That makes things very difficult, because I suppose they do 
lesirelf not do it for charity, and the profit must be sent in good 
pex, | English money to America, and that is just what we do not 


want. The other day we had some crackers for the benefit 





of a small nephew. They were just ordinary crackers, made 
by Tom Jones or somcone like that ; but my nephew, who is 
very keen on this business, showed me in horror a whistle 
made in Japan. Iam sure that Tom Jones is not a Japanese 
name, but how is one to know? 

Why should all the responsibility fall on me? Why does 
not the Government, or the Marketing Board or whatever 
it is, make as much cry about selling British ? It would save 
no end of lies if shops were not allowed to scll foreign stuff 
which could be, or better still is, produced in England in 
sufficient quantities. If things are as serious as they make 
out, why not do it properly, and put a thumping licence on 
shops which want to sell foreign goods ? I should like to paste 
notices on shop windows saying that this shop sells foreign 
things. Would it be a libel, I wonder, and if so, what sort of 
damages would a decent English jury give the shop for a true 
statement like that ? It would do the trick very effectively, 
and save no end of trouble. Iam certain we should have an 
enormous balance of trade in about a week.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Your CorresPONDENT IN COCKAIGNE. 


The Cinema 


“* Kameradschaft.” At the Academy. 

Tne cinema, triumphing too easily in realism, seldom essays 
the conquest of reality. Its attempts to do so have been 
conditioned, and vitiated, by its traditions of showmanship. 
When the camera does get down to brass tacks, it sees in them 
symbols, or stage-properties, or a pattern; not tacks. It 
makes an industry into a villain, a city into a hero, a thunder- 
clap into a cue. The cloth of reality is cut to the measure 
of illusion. 

Herr Pabst’s Kameradschaft is an exception to this rule. 
The truth is not always dramatically effective, nor always 
probable. Only in selecting those parts of it which are 
both has Herr Pabst allowed showmanship to influence his 
conception of his theme, and in its execution his technical 
accomplishment remains an unobtrusive, though a potent, 
factor. He accepts tragedy, as he accepts the mines in which 
it is enacted, at face value, and presents them without over- 
emphasis. An explosion entombs French miners beneath 
the Franco-German border. Among the Germans on the 
other side of the frontier there is a moment’s hesitation. But 
in a crisis men will behave in the light of nature, not of 
tradition. Ancient hatreds are forgotten, red tape is set at 
nought, and the Germans go to the rescue of their old enemies. 
Afterwards, at the pit-head, both sides confess in speeches 
and endorse with cheers the sentiments which moved them 
to a higher expression of their common humanity. The world 
seems to have taken a step forward. ... But, underground, 
the barrier between the two mines has been reconstructed. 
With the complacency of men whose world has been restored 
to its wonted insanity, two fonctionnaires test the bars and 
approve their solidity. We leave them (it is a pretty touch 
of malice) filling up forms... . 

The film is very exciting, very moving, and entirely 
untheatrical. A false note is nowhere sounded. ‘The photo- 
graphy is consistently brilliant ; yet it might, like the acting, 
have been the work of the miners themselves, for it is free 
from all self-consciousness, content to record terrible events 
against a strange background without exploiting either. 
Kameradschaft is a film which everyone ought to see. 


“ Arsene Lupin.” At the Empire. 
Atmost at once the ululation of transatlantic police syrens on 
half a hundred motor bicycles announced that the hunt was 
up; but from the moment, shortly afterwards, when the 
Duc de Chamirasse was found, trussed like Houdini, outside 
his fashionable residence in what I took to be a banlieue 
jardiniere, or garden suburb, of Paris, there was little doubt in 
any of our minds as to the identity of the master-criminal. 
They called him Loo-pang : they made him crack jokes about 
Gandhi: they put Russian policewomen in his bed. But 
they could not quite destroy, for me at any rate, the fascination 
of Raffles’ only rival. Nothing else—not even the practised 
histrionics of the brothers Barrymore—could have kept me ia 
my seat through Hollywood's latest confession of defeat. 
APEMANTUS. 
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The Theatre 
“The Man I Killed.” Adapted by Reginald Berkeley from 
the French of Maurice Rostand. At the Apollo Theatre. 

Fr is a peculiar corollary to our national sentimentality that 
we are defiantly insensitive to the sentimentalities of other 
nations. Confronted with them, we beat a retreat into the 
seclusion of a convenient, though self-conscious, indifference ; 
hoisting ourselves unreasonably clear of their implications, 
the unwilling spectators of intimacy. 

It is presumably this studied circumvention of our emotions 
that is responsible for the rejection of this play. A young 
Frenchman kills a German in the Great War. Neither the 
accepted ethic of the battle-field nor the absolution of his 
confessor can pluck from his mind the image of the man whom, 
according to his self-imposed standards, he has murdered. 
He resolves to go to Germany and attempt to redeem himself 
by making a confession to the dead man’s parents. His entry 
into the family, however, proves simpler than the communica- 
tion of message. Welcomed, with varying degrees of 
warmth, by the von Holderlins as the friend of their son he 
remains to be the comforter of their sorrow. Taunted on the 
one hand by the unlaid ghost of conscience, on the other by the 
shadow of falling in love with Elsa, the woman whom Hermann 
would have married, he is unable to put an end either to his 
own growing agony or to the German's newly-found allevia- 
tion. Eventually, he discloses his secret to Elsa, but is 
prevailed upon by her to continue playing his part for the sake 
of the von Holderlins. 

The fabric of M. Restand’s theme, the immorality of war 
and the falsity of its claim to immunity from a normal code, is 
supported by integrity of treatment and, for the most part, 
good construction. The first seene, between the young French- 
man and the priest —though in itself well written and, in this 
impressively acted by Emlyn Williams and Hubert 
Leonard —is responsible for the absence of any element of sur- 
prise in the subsequent acts. The picture of the German 
household, though in certain places suggesting rather north of 
the Tweed than east of the Rhine, is well drawn, and gave 
Norman MeKinne! and Louise Hampton opportunities, of 
which they made full use, to extract from it the maximum of 
force. Miss Celia Johnson was unfortunate in having to cope 
with the Jeast successfully written part in the play, and, in 
addition, to have to fit in with three actors of a heavier calibre. 
The restraint and dignity which she gave to the part carried 
her over all the difliculties for which the dramatist could not be 
held solely responsible. Mr. Emlyn Williams’ playing of the 
young Frenchman was of a sustained brilliance which, in more 
fortunate circumstances, would have guaranteed for the play 
# run Jess disproportionate from its merits. 

Derek VERSCHOYLE, 


his 


Cast, 


* Othello.” At the Old Vic. 

Ir Shakespeare were in London to-day, with between twenty 
and thirty MSS. of unproduced plays on his hands, Othello is 
the one which—if he was as shrewd a man of the theatre as 
they make him out to have been—-he would submit to the 
managers first. On paper the plot can be made to look as 
ridiculous as you like (no one has done this better than Mr, 
A. P. Herbert's Topsy): but the plot is, efter all, only the 
characters in action, and when we watch them on the stage 
the thin ice of coincidence and misunderstanding, which in the 
library gave forth such distracting crepitations, provides a 
smooth legitimate surface for their conflict. Othello is the 
most economical of the tragedies. If it does not hit us harder 
than the others, it hits us more scientifically, and the rounds 
are longer. One issue, half a dozen characters, are before us 
allthe time. Our minds cannot escape with Hamlet's into space, 
nor our sympathies stray with Gloster to Dover. Sultry 
and terrible, the tragedy closes in upon us like a nightmare, 
but offers no hope of the nightmare’s swerve into irrelevance. 

It is an actor's play, with huge prizes for merit and even a 
sure reward for competence. The company at the Old Vie 
Mr. Wilfrid Walter, as the 
Moor, got steadily better as his peace of mind was stolen, and 
stormed the heights of the last act in majesty and horror. 
Miss Edith Evans’ skilful portrait of Emilia showed us an 
earthy, humorous, lackadaisical nature, shot with the tolerant 
cynicism of a practical mind, and surprised by death in an 


attack it as such, and with success. 


a 


attitude of nobility. Mr. Speaight’s Roderigo was the Tish 
hybrid of goose and peacock, and Mr. Robert Harris Arey 
incisive and sympathetic sketch of Cassio. : 
If Shakespeare ever did divulge the secret of Iago, it Was i 
the capacity of producer, not of author, that he did so, ly 
left us in the text a part to which no actor can ever be ce 
that he has done full justice ; a motive-hunt, with the audiens 
never in at the death. Mr. Ralph Richardson's perforniayg 
yas an exceptional one. Though he missed, on the first Digi 
a number of small points which, if taken, would have eNriche| 
the dramatic texture of his scenes, he drew a likeness of el 
not easily to be forgotten ; mainly suggestive, yet comple, 
We saw a man of twenty-eight, 
expressionless face, a love of action, and a rough tongy, 
On the stage a fiend in human shape is too often shown a, 
human being disguised, with partial success, as a fiend, \, 
Richardson guided us with sudden unnerving glimpses into jj 
heart, but the bulk of the evil in Iago remained an unknoy 
quantity, a dark power only to be guessed at, striking fry 
behind a facade of bland normality. 
The production was admirably swift. 
were mean and awkward ; 
by the height and placing 


a soldier, with a round, rathy 


But the setting 
the last scene was partly gyi 
of the bed. Worse still, the, 


was a sad dearth of soldiery, notably at Cyprus and j 
the Senate scene. If Othello’s occupation is to ma 
its mark on the audience's mind, the stage must } 


dressed with guards. Three (assorted) Cypriots and ty 
unarmed Levantines do not suggest the pride, pomp, anj 
circumstance of glorious war. PETER FLEmiyg, 


**Hamlet,” by The Marlowe Society. At Cambridge, 
PERFORMANCES by undergraduates tend to be either yey 
ood or very bad. When they are bad the outsider retin 
in a state of gloom which is only thrown into darker reli¢ 
by the local eulogics. When they are good—like the Marloy 
Society's Hamlet this week at Cambridge—the outsider ; 
depressed in another way; for what, he asks himself, ; 
the use of professional acting, with all its elaboration ani 
expense, when young men who know nothing either about 
acting or life can suddenly bring off one of the greate! 
tragedies in literature?) No doubt they have been coachel 
intelligently—the admirable Producer's Note in the progranin 
implies that. But, clearly, they have in them resouns 
which experience cannot give and which it usually destroy 
They are not ashamed of poetry, for one thing : they neithe 
brazen it out, like the professionals of the last generation, 
nor twitter past it like bats after the fashion of to-day, 
They do not regard poetry as the sign of a weak characte 
to be expiated at all costs. They actually say what Shake 
speare said, and so they are a constant delight to the ear 
Nor do they mistrust thought. Hamlet thinks his wy 
through his soliloquies, he does not declaim them.  Claudi 
thinks both in his villainies and his prayers, the Gravedigge 
thinks, and Polonius thinks more seriously than anyone 
though his conclusions are bizarre. And so we come awa) 
from Cambridge feeling that Shakespeare had not only 4 
sense of beauty but a mind. When we go to see him displayel 
at immense cost at His Majesty's. shall we have the lea 
notion that he possessed either ? 

The actors were anonymous. With the exception 
Ophelia and one or two minor characters, they did royall 
Hamlet was wonderful. Instead of an * overworked ani 
unsuccessful business man in the prime of life who find 
himself unable to cope with his domestic affairs,” 
an ardent and intelligent Prince of nineteen, 
sensitiveness the seas of trouble were just beginning t 
break. He held the play together, though he was not tli 
play. Gertrude, Polonius, and the rest took their place 
in the intricate pattern, Gertrude fascinating to wate 
Polonius brilliantly comic, with a life of his own. 

They were dressed in the romantic style—the style the 
is to say, in which Coleridge or Byron might have imagine 
them—a happy compromise between mediaeva! 
gowns and modern clothes. They were presented straight: 
forwardiy, without clever tricks, and the full effect of th 
production did not appear till the final scene, which We 
overwhelming. It is sad that such a production canne' 
be seen in London, but transplantation would be useless- 
Kh. MF. 
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Country Life 


\ RURAL Crisis. 
“ yerisis has been reached in the battle for the preservation 
of rural England. It is not only that a Bill for town and 
regional planning is in debate. The trouble is that those 
yho are most cager to prevent the motor revolution repeating 
oy a wider scale the evils of the industrial revolution have 
alowed their forces to separate into different camps, not 
yithout Homeric battles of words. ‘They are in some danger 
of destroying the reform they both desire. It is not only 
in the House of Commons that this collision is apparent ; 
yd it may serve a good purpose to emphasize “ distinctions 
that are plain and few,” accepted though perhaps not 
fully realized on all sides. 


: od ay we 
two erucial things lave happened, are happening in 
Togland. The motor-car has penetrated the isolation of 
ile 


Rus in urbe has a new meaning: the country 
js part of the town, Our roads are the best in the world; 
jut they become strects. They have a picotee edging of 
jvellings, booths, shacks, garages, oil-pumps, advertisements, 
kerbs and the rest, that ape the town and disguise the country. 
the other event is the disappearance of the county landowner, 
develop- 


the country. 


who is rich enough to cultivate beauty, to resist 
ment” so called. He may have been an anachronism, even 
in his heyday ; but he was an automatic preserver in most 
departments of country life. He lowered rents when times were 
lad, Ile kept fences, ditches, outbuildings and to a less 
extent, cottages and farm houses in repair. His house and 
wardens, his parks, his farms, his woods and hedges made 
and sustained historic beauty. He is gone. The cumulative 
effect of the wound inflicted by Sir William Harcourt spells 
his demise as a national institution. 
* 3 % 

What do these two events mean ? 
widest and inmost sudden threat of violent change coincides 
with the demise of the only preserver. Tt therefore, 
imperative that a successor be found with the will and the 


They mean that the 
is, 


The only possible suecessor is the com- 
munity itself expressed by its elected councils. They have 
begun their work, sometimes well, sometimes badly. They 
have begun to sehedule, to zone, to control elevations, to 
but wider, wiser and more forcible action 
Hence the very able Bill now under 


power to preserve. 


outline wide plans : 
isan urgent necessity. 
too acrimonious discussion. 

Now { write after hearing private talk between those who 
helped to frame the Bill and those who are opposing it. 
Both sides take as an accepted fact the need of a successor 
Roth sides desire a wide, comprehensive 
Bill that shall enforce preservation, if it may be * in per- 
petuity.” Both salvation in the regional plan, and 
acknowledge generally that the bigger the region, the better. 
They come to loggerheads chiefly over one detail : the extent 
of the power given to small councils which may have neither 
the aesthetic sense nor the will to preserve: which may 


to the landowner. 


see 


even murder, 


The Bill seems to me to have divided the powers discreetly 
and well between the Ministry, the County Councils and the 
District Councils. But this is not written for the purpose 
of taking sides, but to suggest how much may be done by 
personal co-operation to ensure effective preservation. The 
loeal councils—in my experience at least--are modest and 
consciously ignorant. ‘They desire expert help and have 
the power to co-opt more skilled persons and to consult the 
Voluntary panels of architects. If landlords everywhere 
would join hands with the planners, their influence would be 
welcome and effective, and in many places they could follow 
directly the lead of Lord Desborough and Lord Astor in 
offering to have their own property scheduled as open spaces. 
Nothing would do so much service to the cause as a general 
Perception of this opportunity. At the same time everyone 
feels that the more power that is given to the greater authority, 
the better, even if the idea (already under discussion among 
influential persons) comes to nought, the appointment of 
National Commissioners who ean take a bird's eve view of 


this England, this * swan’s nest in an Ocean.” 


Most people have noticed the multitude of rats that flour- 
ished after the wet summer; but the ways of the beasts have 
been as unsatisfactory as their numbers; and strangely 
enough, mice and birds have been conspicuous for similar 
malpractices. The nose of the rat for particular delicacies is 
remarkably keen. A scientific horticulturist some years ago 
was making control experiments with a particular variety of 
pea which he planted at fixed intervals along a row of less 
remarkable peas. The rats went along the row, dug up all 
the special peas, but did little harm to the rest. 

2% * Eo ae 

A neighbour of mine has this year lost most of his tulip 
bulbs to mice or field voles; and all of us have found the 
attacks of birds on fruit-tree buds extensive beyond recollec- 
tion. To begin with the birds, spraying with nicotine is 
thoroughly effective, but it is a dangerous remedy, and in its 
stead some of the standard insecticides, such as Abol, prove 
effective, especially if mixed with a little, a very little paraffin. 
Rats and mice do not like such sprays or soot, which, of 
course, is a good manure. Lime also discourages them; but 
nothing in general use is specific, and rats are so clever that 
they may ultimately discover the connexion between the 
intended deterrent and the congenial food. So foxes 
are said to have been made aware of partridge nests by the 
defensive chemical put round them by a keeper. 


some 


As to the birds, T have been at some pains to discover which 
species are the delinquents. The following must be condemned 
on direct evidence as offenders, at certain times and seasons, 
and the list is more or less in order of demerit : bullfinches, 
sparrows, greenfinches, great tits and blue tits. Perhaps 
hawfinches are the worst of all on rare occasions ; but they 
are not a common bird in gardens, and only now and then do 
In my garden sparrows are much 
the most destructive, both to plum buds and to gooseberry 
buds. Only once did I see chatlinches follow suit, and on that 
desperate oceasion they virtually cleared two trees—and that 
in a research station !—so that it was feared (without justifi- 
vation) that the trees would be killed. On small fruit the 
sprays I have suggested repel all bud-eating species. 


they condescend to buds, 


% * % Bd 
On the subject of remedies a number of inquiries continue 
The 
efficacy of the treatment is emphasized by the * Farm Adviser” 
of the Country Gentlemen’s Association. His instructions for 
Make up a solution of * 2 Ibs. 


to reach me about ehlorate of soda as a cure for nettles. 


using the stuff are as follows, 
in 10 gallons of water, and spray or sprinkle with a watering- 
can (with a rose nozzle) over the nettles when they are about 
three inches high, preferably in dry weather.” The solution 
will apparently also kill the grass, but it will come again. 
There are two warnings to give. The sprayer must be careful 
not to let the stuff fall on any part of his person (rubber 
gloves have been recommended by a correspondent from 
Rothamsted), and though the spray has been used with great 
success in commercial orchards, it may slightly damage the 
roots of trees if spraved thickly where roots are near the 
surface. 
* x a x 

Tut VoGur or Sussex. 

How quickly and solidly the cult of country life has grown 
in England, even at a time when we are urbanizing and ugli- 
fying many rural scenes! 
but wholly delightful little book of Hudson’s on the South 
Downs (Nalure in Downland. Dent. 3s. 6d.), has just been 
republished in the Open Air library. In it Hudson laments 
and wonders that Sussex has been so little commended, has 


That simple, almost ingenuous, 


found so small a place in literature. To-day a bibliography 
of Sussex literature (which should be opened by Kipling’s 
poem) would be of portentous size. More than this: Sussex 
is full of country Chauvinists, if one may call them such in a 
good sense. Certainly no county possesses so excellent a 
magazine (issued in Kastbourne) devoted wholly to its own 
glories. It has recently been publishing a shepherd's auto- 
biography that would haye wholly pleased Hudson, whom 
shepherds’ converse inspived to his most human passages, 
W. Beaci THomas. 
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[In view of the length of many of the letters which we receive, we would remind correspondents that we often é - 
cannot give space for long letters and that short ones are generally read with more attention. The length which we port 


consider most suitable is about that of one of our paragraphs on ** News of the Weel:.”’—Ed. Spucraror.] 


BARREN SPRING 
[To the Editor of the Specraronr.] 
Sir,—May I express appreciation of the charming article 
* Barren Spring ” by Pearl Buck in your last number, which 
draws attention so poignantly to the situation created by last 
year’s floods in China. Doubtless many of your readers will 
desire to know how they can express their sympathy, and I 
am writing to say that any who wish to send donations towards 
the Famine and Flood Relief Fund under the charge of Sir 
John Hope-Simpson may forward them to The Friends China 
Famine Relief Fund, Friends House, Euston Road, London, 
N.W. 1.—I am, Sir, &c., KENNETH MACLENNAN, 
Secretary, Conference of British 
Missionary Societies. 
Edinburgh House, 2 Eaton Gate, London, S.W.1. 


: [Yo the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—Suppose that instead of reading of Liu the Farmer one 
had come upon him just as he is, sitting there ; for the story 
is dated late February and it is now only early March. Suppose 
one could say to him ‘* Here, old Liu, is a mattock for you and 
a bag of seed grain ; and while it is growing ll get you a job 
by which you can support your family, repairing the dykes 
of the Yangtze against another flood next summer.” Anyone 
who would like to do something like that can do it by sending 
a contribution to the China International Famine Relief 
Commission, 6 Tsai Chang Hutung, East City, Peiping.—I 
am, Sir, &e., H. JOcELYN SMYLY. 

Shantung Christian University. 

A GREAT STATESMAN 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—Friends and even opponents of President T. G. Masaryk 
of Czechoslovakia will heartily congratulate the veteran 
statesman on the attainment of his eighty-second birthday on 
Monday, March 7th. 

It is not practicable to review the career of this courageous 
deputy and professor, of Slovak peasant origin. On _ his 
election as President he had to grapple with the problem of 
disgruntled and rather recalcitrant minorities. Sub-Carpa- 
thian Russia and Slovakia were in a backward condition, and 
Germans and Magyars could not readily adapt themselves to 
a new régime. : 

Many Slovaks were partly Magyarized, and officials from 
Prague were not always welcomed. In rural districts the 
Germans had the better schools, the Czech schools being main- 
tained precariously. All this was readjusted. The University 
of Brno—long desired but always refused—bears the President’s 
name, and that of Bratislava the name of Komensky (Come- 
nius), whose fulfilled prophecy Masaryk read on his inaugura- 
tion. While all branches of education are flourishing, ample 
provision has been made for the needs of minorities. Masaryk 
is an instance of a Moses who not only saw the Promised Land 
from Pisgah, but has been privileged to enter.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Streatham. Francis P. Marcuant. 

THE BOOK SOCIETY 
(To the Editor of the Sprcraror.) 
Sir,—The Book Society has recently been subjected to hostile 
criticism, mainly both vague and anonymous, from different 
quarters. The Book Society does not object to criticism ; it 
does, however, object very strongly to misrepresentation. 
The following account of its aims and organization will, we 
hope, put an end to misrepresentation and at the same time 
satisfy the curiosity which the success of the Society has aroused. 

The Book Society is a private limited liability company, 
which does not claim, and has not claimed, to be anything else. 
It sells books and service to its members, to whom its methods 
are fully explained, 

The Selection Committee of five people hold no shares, and 
have nothing whatever to do with the business direetion of the 
Company. They are paid a stipend for reading manuscripts 
and deliberating upon them, for recommending books to 
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members and for reviewing those books in the Book Society, 
monthly periodical. In no instance has there been any ey, 
munication between the Committee and business representy, 
tives of the company about the advisability or otherwise g 
choosing or recommending particular books, 

The Committee’s aim is to provide a selection of interest 
reading matter each month. Their judgement and opinin 
cannot coincide with everybody's, but they make bold 
presume that their names are a reasonable guarantee thy 
no bias enters into their collective decisions. The Comnitty 
has remained unchanged until a month or two ago, whe 
Mr. J. B. Priestley resigned, under the friendliest circumstaneg, 
owing to the pressure of new work which he had undertake, § 

The Book Society is not, and has never set up to bea 
Academy of Letters in any sense of the term. Nor does it 
characterize any book chosen by its Selection Committee x 
“The best book of the month,” or even as ‘“ The book of th 
month”; it confines itself to stating that the book is tk 
Committee’s choice for the month, made for its own 10,0 
members, one third of whom are overseas, 2 half of they. 
mainder being in country districts not immediately served by 
booksellers. 

Its recommendations are made solely for the Book Society; 
members, who are as free to resign at any time as they are ty 
send back the novel or biography or whatever it may ly, 
chosen each month by the Committee, and to ask in exchang 
for a book of their own selection. We should like to say her, 
too, that no criticism of the choice of the month can be valid 
unless the recommendations which cover all schools of liter. 
ture are also taken into account. 

Our method of working is as follows: Publishers forward to 
the Selection Committee the proofs only of such forthcoming 
books as they themselves consider suitable for the Book 
Society’s lists. This, in itself, constitutes an effective first 
sifting. All proofs so despatched are considered personally by 
more than one of the Committee members, and the resulting 
selections by the Committee meeting as a whole. 

A proportion of books sent by publishers are inevitably 
eliminated for reasons of (a) price (at the desire of members n 
book is chosen which costs more than 10s.) ; (b) subject; and 
(c) some obvious offence against taste. 

Comment has been made upon the fact that books from some 
publishing houses have been chosen and recommended mor 
frequently than have those from others. This is inevitable. 
It is accounted for by the fact that some publishers issue many 
more novels and books of general interest than others do ; and feed 
that in a few instances publishers have not submitted to w unkr 
certain works which we should have liked to consider. Thewf At 
has been no favouritism or prejudice with regard to the pub-f ‘ish 
lishers. We are entirely uninterested in the names of the the 
publishers, their books are our sole concern. ony 

Finally, reference has been made to the ual aim of the Book f ther 
Society in guiding opinion and making:profit, as though ther and 
were something unusual about this. Sir, such a dual function scho 
is exercised by all published criticism, whether of books, dem 
pictures, music, politics or sport, whether in book form or it with 
the Press. Every critic is employed with the intention that his f ™ 
name and work shall add to the profit of the paper whiei f 
employs him or of the publisher who publishes his book, and he thar 
js paid at the same time for stating his honest and dis Hay 
interested opinion. That precisely is the position of the >" 
Selection Committee of the Book Society.—We are, Sir, &c., 
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10 Buckingham Palace Gardens, S.W.1. Sir, 


of } 
A SCIENTIFIC TARIFF Fai 
[To the Editor of the Svrcrator.| a 
utt 


Sir,—What is a strictly scientific tariff? One that lowes 
; ? ‘ : cary pu 
a supposed flat rate in proportion as an import-is a necessaly : 
eC 


of life and increases it in proportion as the import in questiol il 
is a luxury ? Perhaps, but how difficult to frame, P 
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for a really Free Trade country in a tariff-ridden world, 
suggest that a politically scientific tariff might be framed 
»n the following lines: (1) Number each separate article of 
nport from any foreign country in the order of its importance 
our largest. import from that country No. 1 and so on: 
umber our exports to that country similarly ; (2) the foreign 


k Society; fpountry in question taxes our export No. 1 at say 334 per cent. ; 


| ANY cop. Aye tax their No. 1 at 384 per cent, and so on all down the list, 
representy, pnd for each country ; (3) the Minister concerned to increase 
herwise opr lower the duty automatically directly any foreign country 


ncreases OF lowers its tariff on any article whatever. Surely, 
hat would be a politically scientific tariff. I submit that it 
would be an incomparable fighting tariff and it would avoid 
hat battle of interests of which you speak so gravely in your 
ticle, “t Britain Under Tariffs,” in your issue of Mareh 5th.— 
Jam, Sir, &c., Eric Topp. 
Luccombe, Isle of Wight. 
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THE HABITUAL CRIMINAL 

[To the Editor of the Spvcraron.| 

Six, —It was not to be expected that my suggestion should 
‘commend itself to Mr. Calvert and his society for the total 
‘abolition of capital punishment. Unintentionally, no doubt, 
he has misrepresented the purpose of my proposal, which 
‘was not to extend the death penalty to what he calls ** lesser 
crimes,” but to apply it (after due warning) to special cases 
of atrocious and determined criminals whose accumulated 
guilt, as I have explained already, might easily exceed that 
characterizing a single murder of an ordinary type. 

Mr. Calvert is also in error when he speaks, somewhat 
superciliously, of my “ remedies,’ for I have made but one 
suggestion, namely that of the judicial death-warning, with 
its consequence if disregarded. Kven here he makes another 
mistake in stating that such a warning has already been tried 
in vain. Let him read my first letter again, and he will 
realize that what I have outlined is something quite different 
from the usual judicial admonition, which is probably what 
he had in mind, 

As a concluding corollary to my original proposition, I 
would add that the impressiveness of the death-warning 
would be greatly increased if a set form of solemn words 
were prescribed by law, and if the judge, in pronouncing them, 
were to assume the * black cap.”’—I am, Sir, &c., 
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me . Rosert GLapstone. 
CPS No oe , . 
: , , 9 Bluecoat Chambers, School Lane, Liverpool. 
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DIET AT THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
[To the Editor of the Specravonr.| 
Sik,—I wonder whether any of your readers can help a parent 
to find a good public school where some attempt is made to 
feed the boys on modern lines and where epidemics are, if not 
unknown, at least infrequent ? 


om. somie 
led more 
evitable, 
ue many 
do; and 
ed to us 


_ Thewf At one great foundation which I have just visited the main 
the pub-f ‘ish at breakfast was bacon, at supper sausages, and at dinner 


the roast beef of Old England ; the bread, pastry, &e., were all 
of white flour “ because the boys don’t like wholemeal ” ; 
there were no salag.in winter, and little sign of fresh fruit ; 
and milk was an “ extra.” And I have not yet heard of a 
school unvisited, at frequent intervals, by devastating epi- 


3 of the 


he Book 
ah there 
function 


- books, f demics. Tam not much concerned about fees ; but am filled 
m orinf With dismay at the prospect of having to consign to such 
that his } onditions two sturdy lads who have thriven apace on much 
r which f ugher, much cheaper, and without doubt much wiser fare 
vandhef than any reputable public school seems ready to provide. 
nd dis f Have the publie schools not yet heard of New Health ?—I am, 
of thef Sir, &e., FNQUIRER, 
; &e., 
pues “ONCK MORE INTO THE BREACH... .” 
—_ [To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 

Sik,~-{n connexion with the review by Mr. Lyon in your issue 


of February 27th, of L. B. Pekin’s book, Public Schools, their 
Failure and their Reform, 1 would differ with Mr. Lyon, who 
Says that Mr. Pekin’s book “as a picture of school life is 


lowers | Utterly false,” on the following points :—Firstly, that corporal 
cessaty Punishment is, or was, at the public school which I have 
uestion > Teeently left, quite as brutal and quite as much the central 


pillar of discipline as Mr. Pekin proclaims it, and that I can 





only account for the extent to which it was used by the sexual 
satisfaction which he says it affords. Secondly, that the 
fagging system is in my experience humiliating and tyrannical 
as well as useless, and there seems no reason why a certain 
amount of the necessary domestic duties should not be done 
communally instead of a number of much less necessary per- 
sonal services being done by the younger for the older boys’ 

The almost universally compulsory chapel services are 
indeed extremely tedious, and the sermons, though occa- 
sionally comic and rarely good, are usually nauseating. There 
is also room for extensive improvement in curricula, largely 
on the lines that Mr. Pekin suggests. 

Let those who think that this book does injustice to their 
particular schools in certain minor respects remember that the 
author is condemning each evil of the public school not as 
existing everywhere but as part of the sum total of the nume- 
rous evils that do exist there. 

Altogether, this book seems to me not to be sentimentalist 
and exaggerating, as it has been called, but rather the expres- 
sion of an unprejudiced mind with a sincere love of justice.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., OSBOURNE FREANE. 

Conduit Head, Madingley Road, Cambridge. 


PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN 

[To the Editor of the Sprcravor.| 
Sir, Your correspondent, Mr. Jones, is a little hard upon 
* old) schoolmasters.”. Why should they not express an 
opinion upon such a subject as the reformed pronunciation of 
Latin ? No one of them, I feel sure, would wish his opinion to 
carry more weight than it intrinsically merits. It is true 
that I have not been a Preparatory Schoolmaster, but one 
who has been occupied during many years of his life in examin- 
ing boys, and not a few of them very small boys, for admission 
to the Publie Schools cannot well help making up his mind 
upon the ease with which such boys acquire the reformed 
pronunciation of Latin and upon its value to them when they 
have acquired it. It is, I think, the use of the reformed pro- 
nunciation which is one main reason of the decline in the 
familiarity with Latin among cultivated people in the last 
fifty years. When Mr. Jones boldly declares that boys find 
less difficulty in learning Latin, if the same letters, both con- 
sonants and vowels, are differently pronounced in English and 
Latin than if they are pronounced alike in both languages, he 
seems to argue not only against experience, but against 
common sense.—I am, Sir, &c., 


The Deanery, Durham. J. EK. C. WeLLpon. 


Sins Evelyn, the incomparable Diarist, disagrees with the 
Headmaster of Eton and the Dean of Durham on this issue : 

* WESTMINSTER SCHOOL ... . Youths with such readiness 
and wit, . pity it is that what they attain here so ripely they 
either do not retain or do not improve more considerably when they 
come to be men. And no less is to be blamed their odd pronouncing 
of Latin, so that out of England none were able to understand or 
endure it” (Evelyn’s Diary for May 13th, 1661). 
—I! am, Sir, &e., A. H. T. Clarke, 
The Rectory, Devizes. 

MR. EPSTEIN AND THE MAN IN THE 

STREET 
[To the Editor of the SPECTATOR. | 

Sm,—I, too, like Half-Century Reader, regard Mr. Epstein’s 
work from the point of view of a commonplace man in the 
street. A schoolmaster by profession, and in charge of a 
house of young boys, I devoted a recent half-holiday to the 
duty, as I deemed it, of travelling to London and back for 
the sake of an hour at the Epstein exhibition of water-colour 
drawings. On returning well pleased with the result of my 
journey, I observed to my wife :—‘* At any rate, Epstein is 
easy to understand. The boys would love to have his pictures 
hung round their Common-Room.” And with one or two 
omissions appropriate to the boys’ age, I only wish I could 
arrange it so—at all events for a while. For these wonderful 
drawings seem to me to supply the most instructive set of 
illustrations to the Old Testament that I have ever seen. | 
speak as a steady-going schoolmaster aged fifty-four : training, 
classical ; subjects, history and English. 

Half-Century Reader claims to have inherent in him the 


dominant nstinct of what beauty means. This instinct 
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apparently impels him to sort both nature and art into cate- 
gories. He ‘* knows ” that kittens and Praxiteles are “* beauti- 
ful” ; and also that toads and Epstein are “ revolting.” I 
should not describe my own instinct, or my knowledge, in that 
way. My impulse is rather to try, to the utmost of my powers 
of understanding, to focus correctly upon life as I find it. In 
this endeavour I acknowledge with gratitude the guidance 
of all original artists, both ancient and modern. The ancients 
I suspect to have been moderns in their day. (Consider, for 
instance, the stir occasioned by Euripides’ first presentation 
of his tragedy, The Bacchae—not to say the decidedly modern 
type of fun in his farce, The Cyclops.) As to our contempor- 
aries, Half-Century Reader strikes me as being somewhat 
unjust when he complains of lack of any but esoteric teaching— 
especially as he goes on to imply that Chaucer’s verses and 
Blake’s drawings are to his ‘‘ street-men ” intelligible at once. 
I don’t think that either Chaucer or Blake are particularly 
comprehensible to uninstructed people, nor that there is any 
clear necessity for them to become so. But for a lucid ex- 
planation of the art of to-day, which is bound to be before us 
more or less, I would recommend to Half-Century Reader the 
weekly broadcasts on the subject by the Headmaster of 
Bristol Grammar School, or his illustrated booklet, which costs 
sixpence post-free, from the B.B.C., Savoy Hill, London.—I 
am, Sir, &c., CE. i. ans 

Suffolk. 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Str,—It is with much interest that I have read the letter of 
the ‘‘ Reader for half a century of the Spectator,” on Epstein’s 
art. I eannot claim to have read the Spectator for quite so 
long, but I agree with all he says. 

Mr. Epstein’s Genesis was on view lately in Newcastle. I 
can mention the opinion of two different people who went to 
see it. A man said he felt ill and upset for two days after 
looking at it, and the woman was absolutely revolted and 
disgusted. At the same time she said there were two really 
good bronzes of living people done by him, so it is chiefly in 
giving rein to a morbid imagination that the artist fails. 

After studying Mr. Epstein’s water-colour drawings of Bible 
characters, my Own impression is that he wishes to represent 
man as a beast that perishes—a good thing too, if he or she 
looked like the Epstein drawings—without any claim to a more 
spiritual existence, only capable of begetting more beasts.— 
I am, Sir, &e., May I. E. Dorruiy, 

Edmundbyres, Shotley Bridge, 

Co. Durham. 


[To the Editor of the Speversxror.] 
Sir,—* A Half-eentury Reader of the Spectator’ interests 
me very much by his frank request for an explanation of what 
Mr. Epstein is producing at the present time. It is truly 
delightful to find an elderly person at least beseeching help 
in his or her bewilderment regarding “‘ ugly modern” art. 

* A Half-century Reader,” however, is grievously in error 
in regarding English people as being shy about acknowledging 
their instinct of what Beauty means. On the contrary, the 
vast majority unhesitatingly and not without pride pronounce 
their views at length, most often with sheer abuse, about one 
in a thousand having put any intelligent thought into the 
matter at all.—I am, Sir, &c., ArT STUDENT, 


Mdinburgh. 


SSCAPE AND PRAYER 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.]} 

Str,—Your correspondent who protests against my conception 
of ‘a God who pottered about ” watching our attempts to 
escape, while ‘ other soldiers, equally His creation and care, 
were dying beneath His eyes,’ would be right in his objection 
if the Deity were finite. I do not know why other men died and 
I lived: I am not such a fool as to suppose that God spares 
the best of us; what the Christian does believe is that God 
jis immanent and omnipotent: when he prays, he makes 
contact with an infinite source of strength. To explore these 
difficult matters further would be presumptuous on my part, 
but I would add that when I switch on a wireless set I am not 
asking the B.B.C. to favour me above other men.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Fk. Yeats-Brown, 


\\ 


[To the Editor of the Spectator. 

Str,—I would like to thank your correspondent, F, @, Ke. 
for his protest against Major Yeats-Brown’s conception 4 
God. My own faith in God’s Providence would be yt, 
destroyed if I could believe for an instant that there wa 
special intervention of God to make the Major’s escape poggi 
Surely God’s care and love were as near the Major in pti 
as in freedom, and the blessing on courage and initiatiye , 
certain whether they lead to success or not.—I am, Sip. te 

MINISTER OF 'THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND, 


A Hundred Years Ago 


THe “ Spectator,’ Marcu 10TH, 1832. 
A Prompt CONGREGATION, 

On Sunday last, at Trinity Church, Sloane Street (contain) 
about 1,300 sittings, 800 of which are free), the Rev. H, Bly 
without any previous notice, called upon his congregation to gy, 
tribute towards the sufferings of their distressed neighbours; gy 
the answer to this call was a collection made after the sermon 
1497. Those who happened to be unprovided with money, 
the sum they would contribute on their cards, which they put ig 
the plate. 
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Why is the bridge from the Strand called Waterloo Bridgo fl 1932 
Because it is like the victory of Waterloo—a very splendid afl yarch 
and cost a great deal more than it is worth. 

Tue Lrrrie BILts. 

The Anti-Reformers have at length screwed their courage to tly 


















sticking-point ; a preternatural birth has taken place, in the A pai 
of two little Reform Bills, after eighteen months’ severe labour, Thpames 
twins are acknowledged by only a part of the family, as we unde imagi 
stand that the Duke of WELLINGTON and his party will not com 
tenance the monstrous productions. ... . Another week, whe] th) 
we have room, we may, for our readers’ amusement, give at length (2) 
the drafts of these “two nice little Bills.’ They are curiosities ¥ 


3 

: 
worth noting: they serve to mark the darkness of these mitelliky 4) / 
politicians, who cannot sce those about to eat them up, The (5) 
Boroughmongers are in agony, and know it not—their brains hay (6) 
gone before their breath ; they utter words whose meaning they arf ") 
unconscious of, and conceive themselves patriotic as persons going (8) 
to be hanged believe themselves pious. tty 
Tuk ORATORIOS, AND THE Royat Soctery or Mustrcrans’ Dive, Ent 

We class these two musical performances of tho week together Ast, | 
because the same report will suffice for both. It is our usual en issue ¢ 
torn to look over the schemes of such musical entertainments as Th 
are offered to the public ; and if anything presents itself worthy oj 
notice, to report our opinion upon it; but where nothing of thig 
kind appears,—where selections offer only the same dull round gj 
commonplaces,—we have too great a regard for our readers’ tim L 
to occupy it by a detail of such nothings. This plan has saved wy 


next 


the trouble of attending either of the performances above men 
; sb mena RP cura ‘wWhish deaerwes ethene 
tioned. Whenever anything occurs which deserves attention, i*.*, 
shall not fail to reccive it at our hands; but we must leave ig Olgit 
others the disereditable task of pufling such exhibitions, with 
ninet 
E . Mare 
quinox No. 
To-x1cur again I have heard darkness of musie, Th 
Mutter of thunder, ominous, not of the storm be ar 


That drives blackness before me : I rose from my Tonelinesf {It 


And went to the door and took the night in my arms, Budge 
poste 

Denied justice of sleep, denied even 

Oblivion ta drown me, lethe of thought, denied Re 

Vehemence of the very storm that is around me, Tir 

My heart the inmost treacherous calm of the storm. Wate 
, Brow 

Pursued, haunted by music, its terrible sweetness Crimi 

Will take me, will have me, will lose me at the last, love 

Beyond the arms stretched to save me, beyond the voices a 

I hear no longer, nor listen even to hear. Myo 

The wood strains in the storm, cymbals of lightning 

Strike on the rutting branches, hounds give tongue, 

Till faint—ah, first like an echo—then louder growing 

Wakes in the distance the slow unanswerable horn. 

O womb of air resounding, sombre, exultant, j 

Rumour of armies trampling, banners flung 

In rout, neighing of steeds and monsters hurrying, Co 

Their reins loosed in panic, the riders thrown. vie 


O bronze centaurs, O clash of the fabulous unicorn, 
Why must I yield me under those heaving flanks ¢ 
Colossus of all the senses fiercely triumphant 
What will you give me in answer to my defeat ? 

R. N. D. Wszsom 
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““Spectator’’ Competitions 


The name and address, or 

When a word limit is set 
Prizes may be divided at the 
The judge reserves the 


The judge’s decision is final, and no correspondence can be entered 


:—The Editor, the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 


F. G. Keg 

heeption y y , 

he ute RULES AND CONDITIONS 

there Was Entries must be typed or very clearly written on one side of the paper only. 

De possih pseudonym, of the competitor must be on each entry and not on a separate sheet. 

or in wet words must, be counted and the number given. No entries can be returned. 

Disa discretion of the judge, or withheld if no entry reaches the required standard. 

Nitiatiye 4 right to print or quote from any entry. 

n, Sir, ke into on the subject of the award. Entries must be addressed to or, 

COTLAND, London, W.C. 1, and be marked on the envelope Competition No. (——). 





























Competition No. 48 (Set py “ DuGLt.”’) 


(extatN buildings, events and institutions in England 
have earned the right to familiar names ; for example, 
Big Ben, the Old y ic, the “ Proms. ’ i¢3 

Aprize of £2 2s. is offered for a list of suggested familiar 
names for any six of the following: The Chelsea Flower 


O 


(containied 


tion to end Show, the Albert Hall, the Royal Academy Summer 
bours ; a Exhibition, the B.B.C. News Bulletin, Piccadilly Circus, 


© sermon q 
Oney, wn 
ey put in 


the Royal Tournament at Olympia, Somerset House, the 
Automobile Association, the Wimbledon Tennis 
Tournament, the British Museum. 

Eatries must be received not later than Monday, March 34th, 
1932. The result of this competition will appear tn our issue of 


March 26th, 1932. 
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Competition No. 49 (Ser py “ Carp.”) 


Tage to thy ~ . ; . . > 
it A prize of two guineas is offered for the best list of 


nN tho shape 


abour, Tmyames suitable for any five of the following ten 
BabA jmaginary persons. 
ome Ps (l) Arabbit fancier living in Cavendish Square. — 
6 at ka ny (2) A doctor practising in South Kensington Station. 
' pain» (3) A Cabinet Minister afflicted with St. \ itus Dance. 
me mite li (4) A butcher suffering from religious mania. 
1 up. Thy (5) A croquet-playing pugilist. a d 
praine have (6) A prohibitionist married to a whisky magnate’s daughter. 
ng they ax (1) Asoothsayer with a stammer. 
(8) A peer who has lost his memory. 





rsons goin: rs 
- (9) A bearded woman in love. 


(10) Aman who docs match-tricks. 

Entries must be received not later than Monday, March 
dst, 1932. She result of this competition will appear in our 
wsue of April 2nd, 1932. 

The result of Competition No. 47 will appear in our 


ing of thige next issuc. 

il round of 

es the , : Ae 

scnelf Limerick Competition No. 19 

hove man ’ : : : 

tentica,j A prize. of £1 1s. is offered each week for a new and 

+ leave up original English Limerick verse on some subject dealt 
with in the current number of the Spectator. The 
nineteenth of these competitions closes on Monday, 
March 21st, 1932. Entries should be marked ‘* Limerick 
No. 19.” i 
The result of the seventeenth of these competitions will 
beannounced in our next issue. 

lonclines® [It is requested that, to facilitate the work of the 

rms, fPjudges, entries should, when possible, be submitted on 
posteards. } 
Result of Limerick Competition No. 16 
Tm most popular subjects for Limericks this week were 

The Waterloo Bridge Doomed, In a Turkish Hospital (F. Yeats- 


Brown), A Word on Family Life (Rose Macaulay), The Habitual 
Criminal (Gerald Heard), Lewis Carroll (KE. EK. Kellett), and 
love among the Snows (J. B. Naismith). The entries of Col. 


voices i. L. Stafford, H. Forsythe, Lady Muriel Willoughby, 
“Monk,” and C, G. Hanrott are commended ; and the prize 
Bawarded to R. BK. B. Clift, Hillside, Wellington, Shropshire, 
ig THE WINNING ENTRY. 
Lewis Carron (page 255). 
ing One Dodgson, of fame mathematical, 
" Could, as Carroll, perform acrobatical 
‘ Contertions with phrases, 
And leave us in mazes, 
. Making logic itself problematical. 
; R. E. B. Curr. 
, Commended : 


IreELaANnp’s Drciston (page 238). 
(With apologies—there being no word in English to rhyme with the 
hibernicized pronunciation of De Valera.) 
2 Ii y a un Espagnol De Valera, 
Izlandais par choix et trés chaleureux, 

Qui veut biffer le ‘* Treaty,” 

Faire Royaume—désuni. 
Que ferons-nous donc de ce malheureux ? 

¥F. A, Gopparp, 


TSOM 





Report of Competition No. 46 


(Revort and Awarp By “ Ductt.”) 


A prizr of £2 2s. was offered for an essay in not more than 
250 words on Private Superstitions. 

This has been a popular competition, but it has found 
competitors in serious mood. ‘There has been a great deal in 
these essays about propitiating unseen powers and mass 
stupidity and the subconscious mind and atavistic self- 
protection, and those people who would own to having private 
superstitions were quick to defend themselves by pointing 
out the similar weaknesses of Doctor Johnson or Napoleon or 
Julius Caesar. 

* Heirloom” was commendably simple and sure that 
good luck and bad has, for him, followed piebald horses, 
dreams and itching palms. W. Cockburn Duncan dares not 
** refuse to take a ticket in a sweepstake.” Beaver’s private 
superstition is a golfing one. The Rey. A. H. Storrs thinks 
that all “* common superstitions were originally private ones.” 

The following, in addition to those mentioned above, are 
Highly Commended : ‘** Musculus,”’ Tom L. Lamond, “ Sirod,” 
Mrs. E. J. Horder, H. A. L. Cockerell, L. A. Wilding, J. J. 
VY. Summers and Mrs. A. R. Morrison. 


The prize is awarded to Anne Page, 46 Woodland Gardens, 
Muswell Hill, N. 10, for personal reminiscences, refreshingly 
free from philosophy, psychology and other ** boney ” words. 

THE WINNING ESSAY. 
On PRivATE SUPERSTITIONS. 

It seems that many people make a private superstition of defying 
the public ones. I myself always walk under any available ladder 
with a superior air (and two fingers unobtrusively crossed in my 
pocket). But at school, I remember, when walking in crocodile, 
the sight of a white horse was the signal for us to mutter: 

** White horse, 
Cross cross, 
White horse, 
Bring me luck!” 
The bad rhyme irritated me into silence in time, but to this day 
a white horse gives me a sudden sneaking wonder whether some- 
thing nice is not just round the corner ! 

Another youthful superstition was the linking of little fingers 
when two of us spoke together. In silence we wished, and then 
mentioned the name of a poet. Upon which an onlooker had to 
remark, “I hope your wish will come true.” But there was a 
sister superstition here: Shakespeare wishes don’t come true. 
And from that time the name of the bard has held a sinister sound 
for me! 

My mother had a pair of pearl earrings which she refused to 
wear ‘ because they were unlucky.” Rather scornfully amused, 
I wore them myself. After three or four curious coincidences I 
passed them on to a relation. The relation has had two years of 
illness, and has just lost most of her money, but she still wears 
the earrings. Of course, there is nothing in it! She was often 
ill before that, and we are all losing our money nowadays ! 

ANNE PAGE 

Ilighly Commended : 

Private SUPERSTITIONS. 

If no good man, according to Disraeli, tells his religion, then 
certainly no weak man should be compelled to confess his super- 
stitions. For there is no one who does not keep these rather 
curious skeletons in his private cupboard. 

Even the great Boyle used to carry about the hair from a 
murderer’s head as a charm against disease. Yet to the student 
of life’s curiosities and ironies, it must be clear that there are 
superstitions and superstitions. There are those which affect 
a whole people, those which affect a trade or an occupation, and 
finally those which belong to the individual. Every man must 
perforce believe in luck and everyone is occasionally lucky. Curious 
though it may seem, it is really in his more rational moments 
that man produces his private superstitions. He tries to analyse 
the causes of his success. He remembers that on such an occasion 
he had worn a green hat or put his socks on inside out and infers 
not that the incident itself was the cause of the success, but that 
it was a symptom. Like any sound medicine man he argues that 
to reproduce the symptom is to reproduce the mood which led 
to success. 

Was it not Baudelaire who 
réservoir de toutes les véritis.”” 

The writer himself has found that if he scores 15 before lunch, 
he never scores less than 50 after lunch—sic prandet gloria. 

MUscuLUS, 


wrote: “Za superstition est le 
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The “Spectator”? Short Story Competition |. 

awake. 

e . e th ; 
The Winning Entries ogy 
{We print here and on the following page the two short stories which, as announced axe 
last week, divided the first prize in our Christmas Short Story Competition. } eee 

was a 


The Flair 


By JoHN BravDsTREE'T, 
g ( H, what a lot of dust !” 
His aunt, looking down from her took, said indul- 
gently : ‘‘ Where, dear ? ” 

‘Why, Uncle Alfred’s house falling down,” replied the child, 
and promptly fell asleep again on the hot lawn. 

Now Uncle Alfred’s house was in Shropshire, and they were 
sitting in the rectory lawn at Doncaster. But soit was : Uncle 
Alfred’s house fell down at three o'clock that afternoon, and 
when an old house falls, there is a lot of dust which settles 
like a pall on the heaped débris. 

His family were rather shocked : but he gave no further sign 
for nearly twenty years. Then, in the middle of a rubber, in 
the battalion mess in Cairo, about 10.30 in the evening, when 
the regiment was entertaining with considerable ceremony 
some French officers on a visit from Syria, he stopped when 
about to finesse from dummy and said, in a rather loud, unusual 
voice : 

* She’s got his pocket book.” Asked to explain, he said, 
still staring in front of him, ** Why, the French Colonel's.” 

He lost the game and the rubber, and eventually his com- 
mission, for the Frenchmen were horribly disconcerted, 
knowing full well what their Colonel was likely to be doing 
aftera good dinner, and much offended at the publicity given to 
it. His Colonel, hearing of it, was also very annoyed, and 
Peter knew that such lapses of tact were likely to be more 
obstructive to his career than any inefliciency. So in time— 
particularly when he found that he could no longer be safely 
asked to play cards because his finesses were sometimes so 
outrageously successful—he resigned his commission and got 
a post as Cairo correspondent for a London newspaper. 


All went well fora time, even after he had been called home to 
the head office, ostensibly “to get closer experience of the 
paper's needs and methods,” but really in consequence of an 
inexplicable cable he had sent att ‘gent rates from a town in 
Palestine reading: ** REDHEADED UNDERTAKER CATHEDRAL 
Town QuERY ELEANOR CROSSED POISONING QUERY DEAN 
Bracker Farrest CLERIC MARRIED UNBRACKET SEVENING 
CoFFEESUGAR MEETING CLOSE *—which cost the paper some- 
thing over £3 and several hours hectic wrestling with codes 
known and unknown. Even the news of the sudden death of 
a much respected Canon of Christ Church, announced two days 
later, was not connected by anybody with the message from 
Palestine, even though the Martyr’s Memorial is not unlike a 
Queen Eleanor Cross. 

In London Peter proved himself a useful journalist, with a 
particular flair for large Conferences, during which he oceasion- 
ally showed a positively brilliant appreciation of diplomatic 
motives. But it was a mistake to send him to Berlin, a mis- 
take that cost Peter dear. For foreign cities excited him, 
with his long ancestry of vicars and quiet church upbringing, 
and when his sensibilities were excited, he lost that precise 
power of discrimination between what had happened and what 
he knew had happened—between what had happened and 
what was admitted to have happened. So when during the 
course of a series of Franco-German conversations he included 
in that evening’s telephoned message, describing the latest 
efforts of the Chancellor to oppose the Quai d’Orsay without 
affronting it, the apparently harmless sentence ‘* The Chan- 
cellor, who in the course of the evening has had a telephone 
conversation with Munich, intimated that he was prepared to 
aceept Dr. Stamm’s estimate of the international payments 
made by Germany under the Dawes and Young plans,”’ the 
office was slightly puzzled but not enough to be suspicious, and 
the sentence appeared next morning in the paper. 

By noon there was a most unholy row. 

Peter, seeing his copy of the paper at lunch time, was 






















appalled. He lost his appetite and was half out of the 
restaurant without paying his bill before the waiter caught hi 
He had no notion that he had mentioned any such telephon 
all—that such a conversation should have been held yy. 
ostensibly, ineredible enough, and to link it with a public 
acknowledgment of the correctness of certain more “extreme” 
estimates of German reparation payments was the most ghast 
faux pas. No paper had ever breathed any implication 
pressure on the Chancellor . . . . Of course, he knew now thy 
such a conversation must have taken place, but he ransache 
the Berlin morning papers and agency reports for ANY con. 
firmation or hint of it that would excuse him, and, finding none, 
groaned. Was it ever greater folly to be wise ? Was wisdon 
ever less justified in one of her children ? 

That was that, of course. His paper, assaulted on. all sid 
by outraged embassies and horrified F.O. officials, summoned 
Peter to a court-martial and summarily dismissed him. 

In blackest depression Peter went out and got married, [fe 
knew he would never get another job like that—there yer r 
1,200 journalists on the streets already. For the second tine 
he had lost a career, and he was now nearly thirty-five. Song 
comfort he had to find, and one woman had stood by hin 
unshaken. So they went off to Cornwall. He had money 
enough for three months’ leisure. When that was done, le 
‘ame back to London and dug up all the old friends outside 
journalism that he could think of. After weeks of effort he 
got a job with a tobacco firm, on the strength of his knowledg 
of Arabic and Egyptian, but that was no use ; he got no mone 
worth talking about, and had far too thin a skin ever to bea 
success at that sort of game. Next he was a schoolmaster, 
then a night-club secretary, then a schoolmaster again, this 
time in Bristol. 

Suddenly he heard of a job in a bank—an I.D. man wa 
wanted to watch European and Near Kast affairs and report 
periodically and travel sometimes, 4 man with a fund of ready 
information who could state things clearly. A friend told hin 
of it and gave him a letter. With that letter he got another 
and then a promise of a word in the right place, and then a tee 
gram, summoning him to an interview in London after work 
at 9.30 in the evening. 
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He came up from Bristol and dined at Paddington, excite joo ya 
but full of quiet certainty and great hope. After dinner hf |) pea 
stood and watched the engines. They were always his refuge 5) fear. 
his elixir for the tired spirit, the opiate of his jaded brainf ;, ajy., 
They steamed and hissed gently, some against the buffers a joyn th 
the near end of the platforms grey with a journey’s soot ant }. belie 
grease, breathing deeply with their task accomplished : other jy see jj 
far out down the long platforms facing the sea of night, full(R Jy ¢), 
eyes of red and green, preparing in the shadows for hour (Bi thoy a 
majestic, unseen progress through the darkness. Dawn woul the ore; 
receive them in grey northern capitals ; in Wales or Cornwall trying 
they would give up their passengers and retire into siding toyers, 
And he—perhaps he that night would speed west agai UB whose ¢ 
Bristol, a real man with a real job again, to join his wife pe , 
triumph. thought 
He turned and went out of the station, hailed a taxi and £0 wuld ¢ 
in. It was a quarter past nine, the house was not ten minute B hunch, 
drive. He sat inside thinking of nothing, The taxi drew WR ang his 
for a minute waiting to cross Oxford Street. Suddenly Pete yas co 
saw a stream of gleaming windows pour down across his Visi mfg to 
falling from right to left. A terrible thunder rolled in his €@°§ joyr,_ 5 
and he saw fire spring out and twisted rails and the hideov'h sent in 
heap of the wrecked coaches under the viaduct, Three coach®® amtinst 
hung suspended, full of writhing people like worms in a {urna abyays 
He leapt from the taxi, looked wildly round, leapt in agalbB yiyay. 
He shouted to the man, and the man did not hear and open! ,, piek 





the door to ask. petals, 
“The Morning Sun office, you dolt,” shouted Peter. “®B ty ¢p 
Fleet Street—hell for leather!” The man turned the @B open j 


and drove for Fleet Street. other j: 
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One thought and one thought only possessed Peter. After 
tree Jong year’s of rigid suppression, all his news sense was 
wake. ‘There was only one thing for it. It was near Ply- 
mouth ; the local man must motor out and get the names and 
gets; he himself would supply the vivid details, the eye- 
yitness’s picture. At least 100 must have been killed, possibly 
more. If they did not telephone at once, the local man, who 
was a journalist, would go home to bed, and they would get no 
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Tale office he struggled and fought. They would not be- 
jeehim. He knew no agency report would come through till 
xvas too late for the paper to get its own story, and the railway 
gould issue no statement for a long time. There was only his 
omword, his burning frightful knowledge .... He did not 
tnow that he looked like a madman and swore like a trooper. 
fe could not say where it was, but it was a big viaduct near 
Plymouth. ‘The night news man stared at him. He remem- 
hered Peter's sacking but had never known Peter. He 
muted and rang up the Editor. ‘The Editor was out, down at 








te. cy the House. He shrugged his shoulders. 
ne mae Peter ‘collapsed. They gave him brandy and put him out. 
— qhis was the end. He Jooked at his watch; 10.25. He had 


pst his appointment. This was the end. He walked down 


all side : : : ‘ 
site to Westminster Bridge, stared at the water, and saw his own 











a jody floating there. He leapt over and joined it. 

le : 
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nd tin he Boy Who Was Mad 

nd time T Cc OY O as ivia 

F Soni By Hecror Bourrno. 
ny im RNST BORGMAN was sixteen years old, with down upon 

| money : : : : : 

Lindi his cheeks and close-cropped curls framing his round 
<— fice. But he was so mad that little children clung to their 
outside Be ; es 5 

fort h mothers’ skirts when he passed down the street, singing his 

vate meaningless songs. 
“Et Ever since the day he had been carried ashore from the 


) money Pe : ; ‘ . ; 
"Bbrken fishing boat, with the blood running from his split 


head, he had been mad—and that was ten years ago, when he 
yas a little boy, living near the anchorage with his aunt, who 
kept the store. When strangers asked the fishermen about 
the silver patch in his hair, they said * It’s where the moon 
stuck him and sent him daft.” 

Sometimes he would run into the priest's garden, crying, 
with his hands pressed hard against his breast. Once the 
priest unbuttoned his coat and found his pale skin bruised by 
stones the boys had thrown at him, as they ran down the hill 
irom the school house. The priest took him to a bench 
heneath an old pear tree and bathed the bruises with warm 
water and told Iirnst about Jesus, whose feet and hands had 
been nailed to a wooden“cross. The priest picked him two 
col pears from the overhanging tree and then he said, ** Have 
no fear, my son, for when vou run and when you walk, Jesus 
always beside you.’ Then Ernst Borgman went out and 
down the road, with the pears in his pocket, and so truly did 
hebelieve what the priest had said to him, that he looked down 
tosee if the bleeding feet made any marks upon the earth. 

In the mornings of the early spring, Ernst Borgman would 
thtow aside his brown blanket and look at his aunt sleeping in 
the great bed. “He would wash ‘his face and hands and then, 
drawing on his clothes, he would walk up the hill to pick 
towers, in carefully numbered bunches, for the old gardener, 
whose cart carried them into the town for the market. 

The mornings were crisp and cold and the mad boy had no 
thought beyond the long, unending rows of flowers. He 
would count up to fifty ; there were fifty yellow primroses in a 
bunch. He worked until his hands were blue from the cold 
and his nails black with the damp earth that filled them. It 
Was SO easy —one-—two—three—four, up to fifty, a strip of 
tallia to tie them together, and then another one three— 
fur. Ernst Borgman’s existence was a monotony. He always 
‘ept in the same position, with his thin hands bunched up 
aginst his breast and his head turned towards the wall. He 
always saw his aunt in the same magenta serge dress, and he 
dways walked up the hill at the same slow, lumbering pace, 
% pick the primroses, with the dew still trembling on their 
petals, 
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cab fi the summer, when the last primroses had faded and the 
e 


ateen leaves were curling and turning brown, Ernst and the 
} . : : : . 
wher pickers climbed still higher up the hill, to pick straw- 





berries for Mark Rivell, whose gardens stretched far down the 
second hill, to the edge of the river. 

The strawberry beds were made in long lines, like the 
lines in the book from which they had tried to teach him. 
Even the little strawberries, red and cool, glistening with a 
sheen that dried when they reached the market, meant nothing 
to him but one—two—three—four; so many to fill one of 
the little wooden boxes, so: many boxes to fill a crate and 
earn one mark. 

Out of the slow monotony of the picking came Selma 
Muhring, the little girl who bent over the strawberries in 
the row in front of him. As long as she lived, he never 
spoke to her, and she never looked at him. He had heard 
his master speaking about her . . . ** Poor little slut,” 
he had said; ‘she’s got consumption and she’s slow, but I 
couldn’t turn her off the beds.” 

All that Ernst knew was that Selma Muhring would die 
very soon, and that something inside her was rotting away, 
He thought of leaves rotting, of fruit rotting after it had 
fallen on the grass, and he knew that Selma was a thing to 
be pitied. But he never spoke to her. His mind moved 
up and down the lines of little plants. He knew the leaves, 
some dark green, after they were old, some light green when 
they were new and small; the little stems that branched out 
and made new roots, the fruit, some small, for the bottom 
of the little boxes, some big, for the top of the boxes, so that 
they would look elegant when they came to the market. 

The priest had told him about pity for things that suffer. 
When he came to the end of the row and saw his crate waiting 
for the box he had filled, sometimes he stretched out his 
hand and put the little box with its scarlet fruit into Selma’s 
crate. He felt like a thief at first, but a happy thief. He 
would look this way and then that way, and when he knew 
that nobody saw him, he would lower the full box into the 
crate in front of his. He knew that every box made Selma 
more happy because she made more marks, and he knew 
that round silver marks, with the sunlight on them, made 
people very happy indeed. The priest had told him this 


also. The summer began. It rose to its height and then it 
died. Every day Ernst had watched Selma bending over the 


plants, her thin little fingers nipping the stems. 

Once when he went to the priest’s garden with a box of 
strawberries, the old man made him kneel on the ground 
under the pear tree and pray aloud. His voice, so broken, 
so afraid, had formed the word Jesus and then it had died, 
for he was afraid that it would be heard beyond the silence 
of the orchard and that all the boys from the school would 
stone him and shriek aloud when he passed. Then another 
name had come to his lips, and he had tried to say Jesus 

« « Sem . but her second name would not 
come. It stayed in his throat and he dug his fingers hard 
into the wooden seat, so hard that the wood vielded and 
he could feel the little holes his nails had made. 

Selma died when the spring was over, and all through the 
summer that came Ernst Borgman filled his own crate with 
the boxes and never looked ahead, to see who had taken the 
place of the little girl with the pale fingers. 

But he had scen the funeral, from far up the hill; like 
a little black worm crawling down the road. He had wanted 
to run quickly and madly down the hill, to take her out of 
the box and run away with her into the hills. But he only 
lay in the dry grass, with his face close to the ground, 
watching the ants passing and passing, the little cracks in 
the ground and the skeleton of a mouse the ants had left, 
white and bare, in the grass. 

Sometimes, in the summer nights, he out 
into the strawberry gardens and sit down contentedly beneath 
the stars. One night, a white figure, with feet that shone 
in the moonlight and hands that moved slowly in the air, 
came down the long row of strawberry plants. When Ernst 
Borgman looked up, he saw the face of Selma looking down 
at him. Her hand touched: his head and he trembled and 
threw himself close against the ground and dared not move 

He stayed very still, so still that an hour passed, 
while he still clung to the earth and pressed his face against 
the wet strawberry 

When he moved again, she was gone. Yet it is strange 
that the next morning a little silver streak appeared in his 
hair, where she had touched him, 


would steal 


leaves. 
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The Letters of Lord Chesterfield 


The Letters of Lord Chesterfield. Edited by Bonamy Dobrée. 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode, £12 12s.) 

In good Victoria’s golden days, whosoever ventured to hold 
a high opinion of the Chesterfield of the Letters thereby set 
himself impiously against the Orthodoxy, thus (expressed 
with his customary vigour by Macaulay: he stands much 
lower in the estimation of posterity than he would have done if 
the letters had never been published, Bearing in mind that 
we are posterity, let us consider this dogma. | To begin 
with, but for the Letters, Chesterfield would stand generally 
nowhere ; without them, the world would have forgotten 
him ; it was just the Letters that rescued him from oblivion, 
since his diplomatic and political activities alone were not 
of that conspicuous order that keeps a man’s public memory 
green. The Letters, a literary curiosity, are like a buoy 
floating visibly on the waves of time, beneath which lie 
submerged all things of only temporary interest. Anyhow, 
the Letters were published, and Chesterfield stands. Is it then 
true, in the next place, that they lower him in our estimation % 
Or is it not rather the truth that they do nothing of the 
kind % Look at them. Here you have a man who, having 
laid it upon himself to educate his natural son, steadily 
pursues that object day by day, year after year, with con- 
tinuous, unflagging resolution: nothing deters him: the 
infinite trouble he takes, in great things or small, to be of 
use to this boy of his is literally phenomenal: it wells up 
from an inexhaustible Why, vou may ransack 
history and literature in vain to find such another father. 
Here you have the rarest thing in the world, unalterable 
unselfish affection: motherlike, yet masculine ; paradoxical. 
And if the effort ultimately failed, it was no fault of the 
father’s: the difficulty lay in the son. The material was 
refractory, as, according to some philosophers, the Creator 
found when, in Cudworth’s quaint phraseology, he went about 
* moliminously ” to make a world. Paul Stanhope did not 
take the mould ; there were tlaws in his clay. That curious 
and acute literary botanist, Philaréte Chasles, caustically 
observes that the correspondence was a desperate endeavour 
to transform nature. Chesterfield strove to educe a kind of 
superlative Marshal Richelieu, as he is depicted in the pre- 
Revolutionary romances of * Alexander the Great”: Paul 
had ineradicable humbler ambitions. He married a plebcian, 
cryptogamously, and presently died, leaving the paternal 
artist with all his love’s labour lost. It was really tragie, 
the death of his hopes: as with Sisyphus, the * shameless 
stone” came tumbling down, crushing him in its fall: 
OtheHo’s occupation gone! There is something magnificent, 
Roman, in the stoical serenity with which the old man met 
the blow, but he did long survive it. Does all that 
lower him in our estimation? If there is) something 
wrone with ourselves, 


souree,. 


not 
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An Account of Tibet 


An Account of Tibet. The Travels of Ippolito Desideri, S. J., 
-1712-—1727. Edited by Filippo de Filippi. (Routledge, The 
Broadway ‘Travellers. 


25s.) 


Ir is an irony that some missionaries should be more successful 
and remarkable as travellers than as men who offer new gods 
and new devils for old. The apostle St. James, according to 
Father Wessell, S.J., who introduces this book, made only seven 
converts during his years iff Spain. But the courage, endur- 
ance, shrewdness and curiosity of those who have travelled 
with the religious motive is another matter, and if the Society 
of Jesus had never saved a pagan soul, it could justly claim to 
have produced some of the greatest travellers. 

Among the great, and hitherto little acknowledged, is 
Father Ippolito Desideri, an Italian Jesuit who travelled 
across India and penetrated via Kashmir and Ladak into 
Tibet in the early years of the eighteenth century, to discover 
what, if anything, remained of an attempt at Christianization 
# century earlier, and to establish a mission of his order in 
Lhasa. He was twenty-seven when he left Rome, .a young 
extraordinary diligence, intellectual capacity and 
no stylist and sodden to the point of naivelé in 
theology. but -an execHlent and patient. observer of facts. 


man of 


Courage 


There is the record—in the Letters, which are not Merely 
as those of Sevigné, Mary Montagu, Walpole, du Deffan; 
and others, just letters, but something more : they ate 
treatise on education, not ideal like Telemachus or Epi, 
but an actual experiment in flesh and blood— CXPEr iment, 
in corpore dilecto—to produce a second self, another Tony 
perfect Chesterfield, purged of its errors, a finished may af 
the world on the old aristocratic model—manners mg, 
man. An ideal alien to our democratic or bourgeois, ph 
gressive, we had almost written, Macaulay world. Ang in 
the process, what care, what patience, what forethought 
what shrewdness, what artistry, what wit! But the €Vnicg 
morality ? Well, an attentive reader will discover that the 
devil is, after all, not so black as he is painted. Let us}, 
fair. The thing was of the age, and in this particular Cheste, 
field was certainly no worse than other people. Many 
eighteenth-century father must have said to his son exagy fh 
what Chesterfield said to Paul Stanhope: the trou; 
is that he wrote it all down, But were the Letters intendy 
for publication? That certainly put him in the limeligh § 
but does it make him worse? Let us be honest. Oy 
manners are different, but what about our morals? , 
delicate question ; only, as Socrates would say, to be answerg 
by the Deity. This at least we may say, that many 
Macaulay's immaculate Whigs would emerge badly from ny 
comparison. with Chesterficld, whose lifelong devotion to }j 
son amply redeems him from his regrettable participation jy 
the universal Crebillonnage of his day. 


So far we, in our ignorance. Now at last comes the ny 
who knows, Mr. Bonamy Dobrée, with his six noble volunw, 
which we hail with the satisfaction of one who sudden 
comes upon a nugget Jong sought for in vain. Mr. Dobr 
has given us a great work, critical, exhaustive, ilhiminating: 
nothing could be better than his Introduction. He has shin 
and buried the old slander. and shown us, in masterly fashion, 
Chesterfield as he was. He has produced what our Frenc) 
neighbours would call the dition définitive, worthy to stan 
on the shelf beside such others as Lord Ernle’s Byron. Ys 
main object was, as he tells us, to collect, as far as possible 
all Lord Chestertfield’s letters, and it would seem that he hx 
left but little for others to glean, so large is the number of 
letters that he has added to those already known. But fof 
the humbler reader, who does not want to know everything E 
Sir Charles Strachey’s edition of the Letters to the Son wil 
always retain its position, since it is in these that Chesterfield 
self-revelation and most interesting literary legacy lie, 
Their appeal is universal: the others furnish a mass ¢ 
valuable material for the specialist in the diplomacy anil 
politics of the Hanoverian age. 


F. W. Ban, 


Desideri was the first European to see much of the land, anil 
for five years was the only European in or near Lhasa. - 
also is the first account we have of the Tibetan religion. Hip 
learned both to speak and to write in the Tibetan tongue of 
that he might dispute with the lamas, who regarded him asi 
sensational curiosity. He saw clearly he could not hope t 
convert Tibet in a day. He found a country with a culture 
and a religion of its own deeply established, so that le 
piously wished that the faithful in Europe were as devoted ti 
their God and their priests as the ‘Tibetans were to theit ] 





He thought some of their customs, such as polyandry, detestable 
but he was intelligent enough to see that there were sounlf 
economic reasons for it. His open-mindedness is on many 
occasions quite remarkable, 
The journey, particularly 
arduous in the extreme. 


Ladak to Lhasa, wis 
But for the aid of a Tartar princes 
his party might never have crossed the Ngnari Giongar Desetth 
There was the danger of snow-blindness. For three montlip 
their caravan, led by the cavalry of the princess’s bodyguatt 
slowly made its way over a frozen tableland without villag¢ 
vegetation or living creature, There was little or no wood ft 
fires, and they were grateful. to accept gifts of dang from the 
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— 
rincess for fuel. She treated them with pity and considera- 
tion, inviting them to her tent for warmth, sending them gifts 
of food, making one of her officers give up his horse to 
Desideri when his own went lame. With concave masks 
woven out of horsehair to protect their eyes, and dressed in 
Jambskin which kept out the violent winds but housed innu- 
merable insects, Desideri’s party struggled over the steep and 
icy tracks. Of their seven horses, only two reached Lhasa 
alive. 

Desideri’s reception in Lhasa was excellent. But the King 
was at the mercy of the Chief Lama, the monasteries were 
humming with intrigue, and when the ‘Tartars fell upon the 
sity and murdered the Royal Family it was with the connivance 
of part of the populace. Desideri, who had been making great 
progress with the tolerant king, had to flee to a Tibetan 
monastery eight days’ journey away, and remain there most 
of the time during the next four years. At last his hopes were 
finally destroyed by instructions from Rome to leave the 
country to the Capuchins, who claimed priority. 

While Desideri’s description of Tibetan customs is fascinat- 
ing and has an importance of which later travellers have, 
according to the editor, been ignorant (he was, for example, the 
first in his time to identify the Tsang-po river with the Brah- 
maputra) he is at his best in describing the Tibetan religion 
and its myths. Later writers have mentioned the almost 
Darwinian legend that Tibet was populated by a lost woman 
who had children by a monkey. Equally remarkable is the 
resemblance to the story of Prometheus chained to the 
Caucasus, in the tradition that the shape of Tibet is that of a 
female demon lying on her back pinned down by monasteries 
built on her arms, hands, legs, feet. Desideri proceeds to a 
thorough if horrified account of the belief that the Dalai 
Lama is the god Cen-ree-zig, taking voluntarily and = con- 
tinuously human form to save men’s souls. The similarity to 
Christian belief made him unpieasantly aware of the workings 
of the devil. The Tibetans readily agreed upon the proba- 
bility of fraud but politely refused to believe that this was the 
Christian devil's doing. 

Putting aside a slight error in the numbering of the notes 
in the appendix to the first volume, the editing of this book is 
admirable in its thoroughness and learning. It is a pleasure 
to turn from the narrative and consult this informative com- 
Desideri himself is so completely self-effacing that 
One could have 


mentary. 
his character is seen only by implication. 
wished that his self-abnegation had not been so thorough. 
His narrative would have been richer if there had been more 
ef him, for he was clearly a delightful person. His book will 
take its place among the classics of travel literature. It 
appears in English for the first time since the discovery of 
the original MS. in Italy just over fifty years ago. 
V, S. Prircnerr. 
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“A Little Learning ... 


Aspects of Literary Theory and Practice, 1550-1870. 
Thomas. (Heath Cranton. 7s. 6d.) 
Outlook for Literature. By 

(Macmillan, 8s. 6d.) 


By PLC. 


The Ashley H. Thorndike, 
“War is poetry?” asks Mr. Thomas in the first chapter of 
his book, and, Pilate-like, will not stay for an answer. A 
couple of definitions---Wordsworth’s of course, and another 
from Watts-Dunton-—and then on swiftly to some generaliza- 
tions about ** music,” romanticism and the connexion between 
poetry and the sister arts. ‘It is not necessary,” says Mr- 
Thomas, ** to venture into the metaphysics of poetry.” Not 
heeessary, perhaps, but possibly desirable in a chapter so pro- 
voeatively named—-at least if the charge of evasion is not to 
prove embarrassing. But Mr. Thomas is shameless: ‘ mere 
tentative suggestions as to the content of these terms (romantic, 
classic),”” he continues disarmingly, ‘* must needs serve in lieu 
of definition.’? Well, well. Qui sevcuse .... 

brief discussion of the main critical 
ulvanced between the time of Sidney and that of Dryden, a 
discussion carefully and impressively devised, but limited by 
the superficiality of its treatment and the somewhat unam- 
bitious attitude of the author. In effect this examination of 
“The Foundations of Criticism ” is little more than a string 
of hames and dates, a catalogue of derived information. Mr, 


Follows a theories 


Thonias, of course, may claim that it is not intended to be other 
than a mere survey of the field, in which case one can but 
remark again his unfortunate choice of a title. At the same 
time it is difficult to see quite what purpose so brief and un- 
critical an account could serve in a book which seeks to * illus- 
trate by concrete examples the clash of the romantic and 
classic styles” in English literature. Nor is one altogether 
reassured on the rare occasions when the author ventures 2 
personal opinion. It is not easy, for example, to reconcile the 
statement that “the romantic method is the liberal, free; 
ramifving method of Shakespeare and of Wordsworth ” with 
the subsequent affirmation that “ the preference for the com. 
prehensive and vague, rather than the particular and detailed 
.... is characteristic of the classic method, in general.” By 
this latter token Shelley must be the most classical of poets 
and * 'The Rape of the Lock ” the chef doeuvre of a Romantie 
master, 

When the concrete examples themselves are reached one hag 
hopes of a more lively treatment ; but they are not realized. 
The chapters on Milton, Dryden, Fielding, the great Romantics 
and some of the great Victorians, are all executed in the same 
dry and rather toneless manner, and betray the same want 
of vital or stimulating thought. They are careful, scholarly, 
generally informative and mainly accurate; but they Jack 
depth, penetration, and above all the invigorating quality of 
personal conviction. It is pointless, for example, to repeat 
the well-worn dictum that the simplest aspect of romanticism 
was “the return to Nature,” if you omit to explain what 
you mean by Nature and in what sense anybody returned to 
it. As for the information which these chapters contain, most 
of it, it must be admitted, will be found within the pages of 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica. Ut is unlikely though that Mr. 
Thomas will find authority for the statement that 
Shelley was a poet ‘to whom philosophy afforded a mere 
framework for poetic pageantry,” and it is a pity that he 
should quote, from a well-known essay, the one passage which 
definitely and that 
serious poet, 


disastrously misinterprets extremely 

For some of the opinions in The Outlook for Literature there 
is also, one fears, no verifiable authority, not even in the 
latest edition of the Encyclopaedia. Professor Thorndike is an 
honest, zealous American, and his book is a tribute both to 
the liberality of his nature and to the easy tolerance of his 
mind. In many ways it is a charming and instructive volume. 
On the other hand it is not, perhaps, literary criticism in any 
sense in which this country understands those words. A 
genial amble round the by-paths of letters would be a more 
just description, and, indeed, the titles of the chapters (which 
vary from * Readers ” ** Writers * ** Poetry ” and * Patterns,” 
to “ Teaching ” * Internationalism ” * Belief 
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Behaviour ”) indicate pretty clearly the scope of the book. 
On many of these diverse and interesting topics Professor 
Thorndike has shrewd and pertinent things to say. He is not 
nearly so easily hoodwinked as his rather ingenuous manner 
of writing would lead one to suppose. At the same time he 
might, one feels, have produced a more valuable book had he 
worked with a less sweeping brush and confined himself to 
subjects on which he could write with equal authority and 
enthusiasm. He would then, one feels sure, have dispensed 
with one or two passages which reveal uncomfortable gaps in 
knowledge and rather alarmingly uncertain standards of value. 
He would not, for instance, have claimed this for a poetic age 
on the strength of the popularity achieved by Kipling, Mase- 
field, The Spoon River Anthology, Robinson, Bridges, Hous- 
man and Noyes; nor had space to indulge quite so frecly 
that dangerous catholicity, that think-no-ill-of-any-man atti- 
tude which, however admirable as a social virtue, marks the 
first stage of inadequacy in the critic’s equipment. For it is, 
after all, just in this matter of the right use of knowledge and 
the maintenance of high standards of judgement that the 
critic proves his own worth to literature and to the commu- 
nity. Judged by this criterion neither Mr. Thomas nor 
Professor Thorndike contribute anything of any real value 
to contemporary criticism. Their books are informative, but 
the information they offer is not new, and in some cases it is 
certainly not true. Lacking the redeeming feature of a per- 
sonal point of view or an engaging style, there seems little reason 
why they should have been written and still less why they 
should have been published. Such a stricture may at first 
seem severe, but not when one remembers that at the present 
moment English literature is glutted with ‘* books about 
books about books,” too many of which are neither original nor 
necessary. Until this spate of well-meant but gratuitous 
comment is eased, the outlook for literature, despite Professor 
Thorndike’s amiable optimism, hardly justifies a more hopeful 
description than the meteorologists’ inevitable ‘* unsettled.” 
1. M. Parsons. 


History and Fiction 


Napoleon and the Cossacks. 
Translated from the Russian by Olga Vitali. 

: Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 

The du Barry. By Karl von Schumacher. Translated from tho 

- German by Dorothy M. Richardson. (Harrap. 12s. 6d.) 

Emperor of the West: A Study of the Emperor Charles V. 
By D. B. Wyndham Lewis. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 8s. 6d.) 


By Peter Nicolaevitch Krassnoff. 


{Allen and 


GeNeRAL Krassnorr has already made his reputation as a 
Writer of historical novels, and has been especially successful 
with those, such as From Double Eagle to Red Flag, in which 
he was able to make use of his knowledge of modern Russia, 
both before and after the Bolshevik Revolution. In the 
present book he tells the story of Napoleon’s invasion of 1812, 
and of Alexander’s subsequent occupation of Paris. Interwoven 
with the historical narrative, which is very well done, is the 
story of a Cossack family and their friends in St. Petersburg 
and Moscow. ‘These two elements have to be dovetailed 
together, and it is one of the main difficulties of historical 
fiction on the grand scale to do this without twisting the parts 
to fit. It is difficult to make the inevitable coincidences con- 
vineing. If two characters fight on opposite sides they must 
meet in battle or die in one another’s arms; the {mperor 
must be actually overheard by one of them discussing the 
coming invasion of Russia; the hero must almost succeed in 
capturing Napoleon himself. What other means can be used 
to bridge the gap between historical characters such as 
Napoleon and fictional characters whose reality is on a much 
more intimate plane? Yet, as the imaginary characters 
cross the bridge their reality seems to fade. That this does 
not spoil the book says much for General Krassnoff’s skill and 
power of evoking atmosphere. The work has been well 
translated and footnotes explain all the Russian terms which 
have been left in the text. But translators of Russian novels 
should give a list of characters at the beginning with all the 
possible variations into which their names can be shortened, 
Jengthened or distorted. 

The biographer of Madame du Barry has no need to eall in 
the aid of fiction, for the true story (where the truth can be 
established) is sufficiently remarkable. ‘There is no usc 


ee 


denying that the Goncourt Life is still the best available, and 
any subsequent biographer can only fill out the story from his 
own knowledge of the background of the age. Herr yg, 
Sehumacher’s chief contribution lies in examples of Satiricg} 
songs made for and against the favourite, and. in ‘his full 
treatment of the period, usually passed over, immediately 
after the death of Louis XV. He himself passes somewhat 
too rapidly over Madame du Barry’s early life and, oddly 
enough, says nothing of her relations with the famous pro- 
curess, Gourdan, The book is well illustrated with portrait, 
and reproductions of documents. 

The Emperor of the West, by Mr. D. B. Wyndham Lewis, ig 
more controversial. It is the first of a series of ** European 
Biographies,” under the general editorship of Mr. Douglas 
Woodruff, and its author is one of a clever band of young 
Catholic propagandists who have divided Mr. Belloc’s raiment 
among them. Their object is the now familiar one of proving 
that there is no culture but Latin culture, and no safety but 
obedience to Rome. 

A few years ago the main theme of English Apologetics was 
the gaicty of the middle ages as contrasted with the prevailing 
gioom since the Reformation. Dr. Coulton’s researches into 
the fanatical puritanism of the Mediaeval Church having 
made that position untenable, the ground has been shifted, 
and Mr. Lewis’ thesis, in a nutshell, is that European wars 
since the Reformation have been due to the Reformation and, 
presumably, to nothing else. But there were wars before the 
Reformation ! Yes, says Mr. Lewis, but they were no more 
than “a neighbourly shedding of blood at intervals in the 
happy human manner.” This is special pleading with a 
vengeance. 

Even supposing that the famous unity of Christendom was 
eyer anything more than a pious aspiration, to what strange 
confusions does Mr. Lewis’ doctrine lead! The hope of 
Christian unity in Europe lay, we are told, in submission to 
the benevolent rule of the Habsburgs (this was the thesis of 
Mr. Belloe’s Richelieu also); yet Charles V was for years at 
war with the Pope and his troops sacked Rome. ‘That he 
was personally pious is beside the point. His policy was defi- 
nitely in conflict with that of the Papacy. The Habsburg 
dream was twice at least defeated by France, yet France is 
surely the mainstay of Latin culture. 

If one might proffer a word of advice to young Catholic 
controversialists it would be to drop the Habsburgs. They 
only confuse the issue. And, if one might proffer another, it 
would be to refrain from indiscriminate abuse. It is_per- 
inissible to dislike Henry VIII, but there is nothing to be 
gained by saying that he resembled ** one of those unfortunate 
infants, bloated prematurely by some pernicious nostrum or 
other, who appear in advertisements to be phenomena of 
health and strength but are actually exposed to the deflating 
menace of every pin.” Even as abuse it is not very effective. 
Mr. Lewis talks of ** double-chinned, gawky Anne Boleyn,” 
and tells us that Drake was a brigand, that Raleigh was a 
savage, that Cromwell was a slaver and a neurotic, and (worst 
of all) that his real name was Williams. Unaccountably, he 
forgets to mentiofi the wart. 
~ Of Mr. Lewis’ ability there can be no doubt whatever, nor 
of the extreme interest of the book he has written. But its 
main thesis will convince none but those who are convinced 
already. Jamis Laver. 


Congregational and Catholic Essays 


Edited by Dr. Albert 


js. 6d.) 


Essays Congregational and Catholic. 

Peel. (Congregational Union. 
CONGREGATIONALISM is in some ways the most significant 
development of the Reformation. It was an English product; 
and it has probably exercised greater infiuence on those 
English-speaking Christians who regard themselves as 
essentially ‘ Reformed” than any other section. In ihe 
sixteenth century, its founder, Robert Browne, threw out a 
challenge in his * ‘'reatise of Reformation without tarrying 
for ahy ” that resounds still. He was in reaction against 
Calvinism, from which he sprang. He wanted to make an 
end of the whole idea of a national Church, which was part of 
Calvin's heritage, and to establish a free, spiritual society 
that could easily be established everywhere, His spiritual 
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children have been known as Independents and as Congre- 
gationalists and each denomination indicates one part of 
their plan. Freedom of conscience was one of their watch- 
words ; exclusive spiritual groups was another. 
Congregationalism is essentially a “* Group Movement.” But 
it is also an assertion of the sacredness of individual religion. 
Obviously these two notions might set up a tension. What 
is not so obvious—but is none the less true—is the fact that 
Congregationalism did not necessarily involve the creation of 
a new church system. ‘There is no fundamental reason why 
these holiness groups should not be formed within the Church, 
Infant baptism was, for example, always accepted. 


But, in fact, Congregationalism has become a denomination. 
The seal was set on this development by the formation of the 
Congregational Union. After a hundred years the leaders 
look round and take stock. ‘he exceedingly interesting 
volume of essays in which their impressions are gathered 
reveals much common ground. It also shows that indepen- 
dency has not ceased to breed independents. All recognize 
great changes ; but the writers are by no means agreed on 


their value. Calvinism has gone. Almost all the writers 
draw attention to this. The fundamentalist view of the 


inspiration of the Bible has gone with it. There are other 
changes not so easily recognized. Congregationalism to-day 
is essentially Free Churchism, and it points proudly to its 
freedom from creeds and formularies. But in America, 
where Robert Browne’s descendants had freest scope, creeds 
and ‘* platforms ” were plentiful, and they were by no means 
averse from using the influence of a State, where, as in 
Massachusetts, they were in the majority. A * godly 
discipline” was also an important element in 
Longregationalism. That, too, has gone. 


“arly 


There are signs in these essays of doubt whether the loss 
of the strong meat of the past has not made anaemic souls. 
* Nothing,” writes Dr. Selbie, ‘** would so surely revive the 
life of their Churches as a return to their traditional faith in 
the Christ of experience as the ground and inspiration of their 
polity.’ Dr. Micklem, in what is perhaps the most suggestive 
of these essays, asks where does Congregationalism stand. 
* Men of intellectual integrity cannot for long continue to 
assert their fundamental orthodoxy and the consonance of 
their beliefs with the Gospel of their fathers, if they reject the 
old credal formularies and theological propositions and can 
set in their place nothing recognisable as equivalent.” 
Dr. Micklem rejects the position formerly taken by the French 
modernists, and is dissatisfied with purely value judgements. 
Vhere is a distinction between philosophy and theology on the 
one band, and revelation on the other; but it arises because 
* the Gospel sets forth, not the value which men see in Jesus, 
but the act of God Who sent His Son.” And yet there must 
be some statement, some theology. This becomes plain 
when the effort to bring Christians into a unity is felt as an 
obligation of religion. “If there is to be a reunion of the 
Church in England, it must be upon the basis of a common 
faith which must be set forth in some form of words.” So 
writes Dr. Micklem ; and he suggests that Congregationalists 
should let it be known that they accept the traditional creeds 
as attempts to express the facts of the spiritual life. His 
essay derives a special importance from the fact that he has 
now become the head of Mansfield College. It is encouraging 
to find in that position one who is able to take so realistic a 
view of the religious situation —contrasting with the some- 
what complacent attitude that manifests itself here and there 
in these essays. 


In one fruitful direction Congregationalism has carried on 
the tradition of Calvin. It has aiways conceived of 
Christianity as a moral power called to make the world a 
better place : and its influence on politics has therefore been 
considerable. But it embraced this ideal because it was 
certain that it knew of a better place, a pattern revealed on 
the Mount, claiming obedience as Divine command. It is in 
proportion as this conviction holds that the consequences will 
follow. The most encouraging feature of these essays is the 
somewhat troubled recognition of this axiom, and the fact 
that this anxiety leads some of the writers to a strong desire 
for the solidarity of Christians. On the whole, it may be 
said that there is justification for the challenging title. 


ce, 


Three Poets 


Poets in Brief: Tennyson, Beddoes. Chosen by F 

(Cambridge Press. 5s. each.) 
Desire and Restraint in Shelley. 

University Press, U.S.A. 20s.) 
We are gradually coming back to ‘Tennyson. 
against his fame, as against ‘* Victorianism ’ generally, jg 
yielding in its turn to a reaction. It is not, of course, like 
that we shall ever idolize him as he was idolized in his lifetine, 
As Verrall put it, he may be accused, in the words of one of 
his own contemporaries, of sinning by excess: ‘ There wij 
be too much of me in the coming by and by.” He may aly 
be justly accused of half-and-halfness —— Halbheit : fo 
on any problem he always stopped well within the limits 
fixed by the opinion of his audience. He liked to appear 
daring, but he was really timid. Yet, when all deductions 
are made, he remains a poet, and a great one. 


. L. Luvag, 


3v Floyd H. Stovall. (Duk 


The reaction 


] 


We are, just now, in a time of transition : the world is not 
quite sure about what it likes in Tennyson, and still less sure 
about what it ought to like. Mr. Lucas, in this volume of 
selections, tries to meet the needs of this wavering public, 
Opinions will inevitably differ upon the choice he had made; 
some will think he errs by omission, some, by commission, 
Personally, we believe he certainly ought to have included 
the passage which Mr. Humbert Wolfe recently chose for 
special admiration—the ‘* Lebanon” paragraph in Maud, 
But this is a matter of taste: what is certain is that anyone 
who carefully reads Mr. Lucas’ volume must realize that here 
is a poet not to be neglected with impunity. And he will 
we hope, be led further: for, while there is much in Tennyson 
that is not of the very highest reach, there is little that is 
actually bad. His greatness is, in part, to be realized by his 
mass; and his secondary work, if it does not deepen the 
impression he makes, yet enlarges it. 

Perhaps, of all English poets, Beddoes is the one who gains 
most by selection. As Shelley said of himself, he was per. 
petually trying what sort of drama could be written by a 
man without dramatic power. His plays, unlike those of 
Otway and Lee, whom in many respects he resembles, are not 
plays at all; but they are crowded with passages of unsur. 
passed force, intensity, and felicity of audacious expression; 
forlorn hopes that succeed. If he were judged by these alone, 
few indeed would be the poets that surpass him. But his 
poetry is like his life, a hopeless farrago of uncontrolled 
emotions, of mere freaks, of amazing ascents and sudden 
falls: and finally it destroys itself. His best pieces lose 
nothing by being taken out of their context. Mr. Lucas 
himself confesses that he has read him through but twice, 
and vows he will never read him again. The average man 


will be content to read him in Mr. Lucas’ volume: if he 
can be brought to do so once, he will do so often. He will 


benefit greatly from Mr. Lucas’ really admirable introduction, 
which is full of insight and discrimination, and which is 
enlivened by many illuminating phrases. What could be 
briefer and truer than his description of Beddoes as a_nine- 
teenth-century Webster, one “whose muse is a Witch of 
Endor, her magi@a necromantic gift of waking to utterance a 
tongue long buried”? Or this: * It is his power of at once 
thinking abstractly and seeing concretely that makes hima 
inaster of the macabre”? In a word, Mr. Lueas has in this 
volume given us the half that is more than the whole. 
Professor Stovall’s book is of another kind. As his title 
shows, he is concerned rather with Shelley as a man of like 
passions with ourselves, but more intense and compelling, 
than with Shelley the poet. Not that he ignores the poetry: 
for no poet that ever lived revealed himself more clearly 
in his verse than Shelley-—what he taught in song he had 
Jearnt in suftering—but Professor Stovall aims at analysing 
his character, and drawing out the changes which his attitude 
towards himself and others underwent during his short but 
chequered life. It is enough to say that the book achieves 
its end. It could not have been written before Freud ; but 
there is a refreshing absence of Freudian obsessions and 
psychological jargon. Liven those who have studied Shelley 
with eagerness and diligence will learn much from it, Those 
who have not so studied might be advised to obtain at least 
some acquaintance with the subject before attacking Professot 
Stovall’s work. E. BE. Keer, 
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FLY -DRESSING 


By J. BERNARD. Illustrated. 7/6 net. 
A much-needed work on this very import ant branch 
of the angler’s art. There are over 500 patterns of 
standard Trout and Grayling flies. 


SEA - TROUT 
FISHING 


By R. €. BRIDGETT, M.A. 
This magnificent volume cot tains coloured illustra- 
tions of flies, sixteen half-tones and some line 
drawings. 

Fishing Gazelle: “Fine latest 
work.” 


7/6 net. 


and most attractive 


A GARDEN 
OF HERBS 


By ELEANOUR ee ATR ROHDE. 6s. net. 
Daily Telegraph: “A delig rhtful work. . . Here 
is a limitless m a for the garden- lover who is 
minded to invest horticulture with a new fascination. 


with a thread line for salmon with worm and prawn, 


THE PROBLEM 
PARENT 


By A. S. NEILL. 
Mr. Neill, who has been called ‘the only genius of 
modern education, has opel ed up a line of thought 
that will come as an entirely new idea to many 


people. 


Ss. net. 


ANGLING THEORIES 
AND corpora 


By Mayor R. A. CHRYSTAL (C. Trout), 6s. net. 
A book full of mation for the ly- 


fisher. 
j Gar? : ea “nteresti ‘aformation.” 
Truth: “ Contaims a mint ot interesting mnformation, * 


mitercst and imi 


GARDEN - CRAFT 


IN THE BIBLE 




















i 
By ELEANOUR SINCLAIR ROHDE. 6s. net. 
Spectator: “ Miss Rohde gives us a we alth of admir- | 
EMDEN able pictures. This anthology is indeed a posy of | 
flower-love and is a notable collection.” | 
Prince FRANZ JOSEPH OF HOHENZOLLERN, 
Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 3/6 net. 
Daily Telegraph: “A book that has real value as 
an historical document , « , described in vivid 
language.” 
By VICTOR SILVESTER. Illustrated.. 3/6 net. 
s book that will be of equ al service both to the 
xpert and the novice. Mr. Silvester has had great 
success as a teacher of dancing through the printed 
wor 
HERBERT JENKINS LTD., 3 YORK STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W. 1. ! 
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THE 
MODERN SHOTGUN 
By GERALD BURRARD. 

Vol. IIT. Ilustrated. 15/- net per volume, 

The third and last volume of this great work. 

Times Lit. Supp.: “The book will at once ta ike its 

place as a classical work of reference.” 
THE ANGLER AND 

THE THREAD LINE | 
By ALEXANDER WANLESS. | 
Illustrated. 7/6 net. | 
A book that describes in detail the methods of fishing | 
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The Order 


First Class 


Louder and Funnier. By P. G. Wodehouse. (Faber and 

Faber. 7s. 6d.) 

* LoupER, please,” urged a voice from the back of the room 
during an after-dinner speech. ‘“* Louder and funnier.” 

A ton of feathers (though I am still rather sceptical about 
this) is said to be no heavier, and is obviously no lighter, than 
a ton oflead; they are bothaton. To me it is rather the same 
with the works of Mr. Wodehouse. One book by this author 
can hardly be either funnier or less funny than another ; they 
are both Wodehouse. (This estimate does not, of course, take 
into account the little-known, and now very rare, products 
of his Early Romantic Period.) But Louder and Funnier, 
which is a collection of essays written during the last twelve 
years, will, by virtue no less of its contents than of its title, 
provoke animated discussion—and I hope nothing worse— 
among Wodehouse-addicts. Those who hold that the maestro’s 
genius flowered at its finest during the Neo-Psmith period 
will have sharp things to say to the ‘* Wooster First *’ school. 
The Mulliner-fans will come into conflict with the small (but 
powerful) Ukridge sect. The deutero-Jeeves heresy may 
even be revived. Wodehouse Societies all over England will 
be in a ferment. One word will be on every one’s lips. “ Fun- 
nier ?”’ 

I am not going to involve the Spectator in what promises 
to be a first-class literary controversy by coming out with 
a Yes or a No. It will suffice to say that Mr. Wodehouse is, 
once more, on top of his form. In the unfamiliar réle of a 
Shakespearean critic he is, indeed, slightly above it. How 
acutely, and yet how charitably, he analyses a peculiarity in 
the man’s (Shakespeare’s) work to which few, if any, of our 
leading scholars have given a due prominence—* the fact that, 
while his stuff sounds all right, it generally doesn’t mean any- 
thing.” The Wodehouse theory is that Burbage and 
people were always holding up rehearsals and complaining 
about this. 

“Qh, it’s all in the acting,’ Shakespeare would say. ‘“ ‘You 
just speak the line quick and nobody'll notice anything.’ 

And that would be that, until they were rehearsing Pericles, Prince 
of Tyre, and somebody had to say to somebody else, ‘ VIl fetch 
thee with a wanion.” Shakespeare would get round that by pre- 
tending that a wanion was a sort of cab, but this only gave him 
a brief respite, because the next moment they would be asking 
him what a ‘ geck’ was, or a ‘ Joggat,’ or a * cullion,’ or an ‘ egma,’ 
or a “punto” . . «” 

Mr. Wodehouse’s reputation as a literary critic will be con- 
siderably enhanced by his dissertation on Thrillers. He is 
all against the inclusion in such books of a heroine, who, 
* although beautiful, with large grey eyes and hair the colour 
of ripe corn, is almost never a very intelligent girl.’ She 
bas an insidious effect on the villain, undermining his efticiency, 
and aggravating the “ fatal excess of ingenuity ” from which 
he suffers. 

" The average Villain’s natural impulse * (says Mr. Wodehouse, ) 
“ii called upon to kill a fly, would be to saw away the supports of 
the floor, tie a string across the doorway, and then send the fly 
an anonymous letter urging it to come at once in order to hear 
of something to its advantage. That, to the villain’s 
mind, is not merely the simplest, it is the only way of killing flies.” 
It is when dealing with the heroine that this tendency to 
super-subtlety afflicts the villain worst. 

Give him a baronet and he will stick a knife in his back 
without a second thought. But the moment he finds himself up 
against a heroine he seems to go all to pieces, and we get all this 
stuff of suspending snakes from the chandelier and fooling about 
with hombs which can only be exploded by means of a gramophone 
record with an A in alt on it.” - 


But I think I have said enough. I should like to register 
discernment as well as rapture by analysing Mr. Wodehouse’s 
mastery of the essay-form ; and I feel inclined to add a few 
profound remarks about the quality of Wodehouse humour. 
But the only thing that absolutely has to be said is that, as 
popular humour, it is as good as anything there has ever been 
in England: if not better. 

RP er, 


<<, 


of Lunacy 


Second Class 


The Dry Pickwick. By Stephen Leacock. 

5s.) : 
In 1915 Mr. Stephen Leacock published his sixth Nonsenge 
book, Moonbeams from the Larger Lunacy. The larger moq 
was a planet which no one else had suspected, and it was lef 
for the Canadian professor to be first man in it. It shoge 
where all nonsense shines, revolving eccentrically round the 
everyday. Fortified with logic, mathematics, and a subline 
sense of the ridiculous, Mr. Leacock aimed his rocket and 
scored a bull’s-eye. The Moonbeams ranged from Spoof, , 
thousand-guinea novel on the eternal triangle, to Educatigy 
made Agreeable : 


(The Be rdley Head, 


AWFUL CATASTROPHE. 
Perpendicular falls headlong on a given line. 
The line at C said to be completely bisected. 


President of the Line makes Statement. 
&e., &e., &e. 

Now, in 1932, Mr. Leacock has given us The Dry Pickwick 
the qualifying adjective is his own—and we search for lunaey 
in vain. Six of the sketches, including the title story, ar 
attacks on the Eighteenth Amendment. Others try ty 
improve on Shakespeare, or Children’s Poetry, and the rest 
to improve our minds. That is the trouble with Mr. Leacock 
to-day. Nobody minds his being serious. All good nonsenge 
is serious, from Alice in Wonderland downwards ; — but when 
he becomes so serious that he develops a Purpose, we ar 
not only uncomfortable, but bored. There are funny things 
in the book. Inflation and Deflation (from our Christmas 
Number) is sustained and plausible economic desipience ; 

‘* Everything inflated and expanded. Narrow people got broad, 
Heavy people got light. Small-minded people got wider ideas, 
The whole race improved. There were beauty contests in every 
village, marathons for old men, efficiency tests for imbeciles and 
imbecility tests for the efficient.” 

Then there are our old arithmetical friends A, B and ¢, 
who first appeared in Literary Lapses twenty-two years ago, 
They try to bring themselves up to date, to invest in oil 
instead of doing “a certain piece of work”? ; but at the end 
B says, ** Leave those sums on the board just as they were, C, 
I guess the old-fashioned stuff is better as it is than anything 
we could put over now.” 

I guess it is. I rather guess that Mr. Leacock guesses it 
too. The books before and up to Moonbeams from the Large 
Lunacy were amazingly good. They made hay of the average 
man, from his facts to his fiction. Boarding House Geometry, 
for instance, which also first appeared in Literary Lapses, is 
unforgettable and unforgotten : 

** A single room is that which has no parts and no magnitude.” 

“ A pie may be produced any number of times.”’ 

It was all true, and the average man rejoiced. The Nonsenst 
Novels also, whieh appeared in 1911, were hilarious burlesque 
of all average fiction. 

Mr. Leacock soon made himself Lord of the Larger Lunacy, 


and popularized the kingdom. And that is the trouble. 
There is no more of his world for him to conquer. He hai 


ridiculed everything once, and can only repeat himself—or 
turn to reform. It must be hard for a Professor of Political 
Economy to Jeave the world as imperfect as he finds it : butit 
used to be Mr. Leacock’s peculiar virtue that, for the sake of 
nonsense, he could do so. The unsettled conditions of to-day 
are not healthy for nonsense. Lewis Carroll had the best of 
it. If there had been no solid Victorian drawing-rooms, 
there could have been no logical and looking-glass lunacy: 
Mr. Leacock used to make mock of sterling institutions : but 
most things are off the gold standard now. 

Nonsense is based on unimpeachable sense. It is the 
veductio ad absurdum of the everyday, and it takes a wise man, 
such as the Rey. Charles Dodgson or Mr. Leacock, to reduce 
it. But Mr. Leacock has grown too wise, and not wise enough 
The earlier Mr. Leacock was inimitable. No one, not evel 
the present Mr, Leacock, can imitate him. 

Monica REDLICH 
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THE 
OPEN-AIR LIBRARY 


EDITED BY ERIC FITCH DAGLISH 


A new and delightful pocket series of the best 
books on nature and country life, both old and 
modern, famous or little known. The volumes 
have decorations specially engraved on wood by 
Mr. Daglish, and are models of practical, pleasing 
book-production. The first two volumes are 
Hudson’s NATURE IN DOWNLAND together with 
AN OLD THORN, and Turgenev’s A SPORTSMAN’S 
SKETCHES. Two more volumes will follow in April. 


. ~ 6 te fale fh} 
EACH 3/6 NET 

A prospectus may be had post free from 
10 Bedford Street, W.C. 2. 













































DENT’S NEW NOVELS 
* 


FREE LOVE 
by Alexandra Kollontai 


“A novel from a new world. The product of a 
fine and passionate mind.”—W#INIFRED HOLTBY. 
“It has an amazing vitality.”—Times Lit. Supp. 
“The characters are absolutely alive.”—REBECCA 
WEsT. 7s. 6d. net. 


MINER 
by F. C. Boden 


The most outstanding first novel of the season, 
praised by almost every major critic. Now in its 
Third Large Impression. 6s. net. 


A DAY’S TALE 
by Lewis Gibbs 
“A fine blend of comedy and tragedy.” —REFEREE. 


“He handles his material with the sureness of a 
master.”"—GLASGOW HERALD. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE IRISH 
VOLUNTEER 
by Francis Carty 
This story of the Irish Revolution is a Tailteann 
Prize Novel. (The competition was open to Irish 
novelists all over the world.) It is a big novel, 


worthy of its subject, and has particular interest 
at the present moment. 7s. 6d. net. 
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Black Frontiers 


Pioneer Adventures with Cecil Rhodes’ 
Mounted Police in Africa 


By SAM KEMP. Second Impression. 8/6. 


“There cannot be a more convincing tribute to [his] 
quality as a raconteur than that .. . in yarning of his 
many and varied adventures in Africa. . . the reader 
is willing to take his word for it. The narrative falls 
into three divisions . . . Johannesburg of the gold 
rush ; an official reconnaissance into Matabeleland ; 
a private journey of exploration to the Zambezi and 
the Indian Ocean.’”—Times Lit. Supp. (column 
review). 





The Du Barry 


By KARL VON SCHUMACHER. Translated by 
Dorothy M. Richardson. Illustrated, 12/6. 

“ Extremely well done.””—Dr. J. M. BuLLocu. 

“* A magnificent translator.”-—Time and Tide. 

“The book is charming.’”’—Everyman. 










Medieval Faith and Fable 


By CANON #. A. MacCULLOCH. With Foreword 
by Sir James George Frazer, O.M. (March 21). 15}-. 
A scholarly but eminently readable account of belief, 
superstition, and legend during the Middle Ages. 
The chapter-titles are : Survivals of Paganism ; The 
Medieval Fairy Creed ; The Supernatural Mistress 
or Wife; Demons; Shape-shifting ; The Mytho- 
logy of Death; The Virgin—Cult and Legends ; 
The Saints ; Relics ; The Host; Miracles ; Visions 
of the Other World; Heretics; Sceptics; Emo- 
tional Movements ; The Goliards ; The End of the 
World and the New Age. Warmly recommended 
by the author of The Golden Bough. 


Social & Political Ideas of 
the Age of Reaction and 
Reconstruction 


Edited by Professor F. ¥. C. HEARNSHAW. 8/6. 


“ This is the seventh volume of a remarkable series. 
... It covers the half-century between Napoleon and 
Bismarck.”’ — Times. (There are chapters on 
Chateaubriand, Hegel, Coleridge, Austin, Comte, 
Owen, Mill and Hodgskin.) 





David Octavius Hill 


Master of Photography 
By Dr. H. SCHWARZ. With 80 full-page repro- 
ductions of Hill’s work. 21/-. 

“ As a pioneer in photography he did work that has 
never been surpassed . . . he is nothing short of a 
wonder.”’—Observer. 

“To many these photographs must come as nothing 
short of a revelation.’’—PAUL NASH in Listener. 






Men and Women of 
Plantagenet England 


By DOROTHY MARGARET STUART 
(“D.M.S.? of “ Punch”), Author of “ Horace 
Walpele,” etc. Illustrated. §/-. 

An ideal book for the tourist who desires an intelli- 
gent background before visiting the cathedrals, 
abbeys, and other historical monuments of the 
Plantagenet period. The author is famed for her 
vivid style and her appreciation of history’s human 

side. 
Frou: all booksellers. Prices are net. 
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Yoga 

{initiations and Initiates in Tibet. 
(Rider. 12s. 6d.) 

The Secret of the Golden Flower. ‘l'ranslated and explained by 
Richard Wilhelm, with a European Commentary by C. G. 
Jung; the whole translated into English by Cary F. Baynes. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench Trubner. 12s. 6d.) 


By Alexandra David-Neel. 


Ix the relations between the East and West of to-day there 
are signs of an intimate transfusion and interpenetration 
between the two cultures which may herald a Renaissance. 
This entails danger, though it should also arouse hope. The 
West is sick of a thousand neuroses which the insight of the 
East might first make clear and then cure; but only at the 
price of humility and hard work. 

** Spiritual Europe is not helped by what is merely a new 
sensation or a new titillation to the nerves,” says Jung, utter- 
ing a warning which T also have tried to express-—* what it has 
taken China thousands of years to build cannot be stolen by us, 
Of what use to us is the wisdom of the Upanishads, or the 
insight of Chinese Youa, if we desert the foundations of our own 
culture as though they were outlived errors, and, like homeless 
We 
English and Dutch have gained rich territories in Asia, but we 
are in danger of losing our own more precious souls ; like Rome 
in its decline, so is modern London full of sinister cults. Yet 
Satanism, the Black Mass, and such puerilities are no more 
than a resurgence of the primordial Unconscious. 
practise such silly or disgusting rites should be taken to the 
consulting room rather than to the police court: repression 
merely drives the trouble deeper: few of us in the West, 
however sane in outward seeming, can afford to throw stones 
trom the glass house of our subliminal racial memory. 


pirates, settle with thievish intent on foreign shores ? 


Those who 


Seven- 
eighths of ourselves are submerged: we float like icebergs on the 
sea of existence, with only a small part of the real personality 
exposed. What goes on below the surface has only lately been 
guessed at in Europe: in Asia it was considered a thousand 
years ago : we may still learn much from the kindly, enigmatic, 
smiling sages of Tibet, India and China. 

In Tibet, especially, land locked, high and dry above the 
tides of conquest which have swept over smoother and more 
fruitful lands, certain avenues of mysticism have been explored 
for long centuries in pure air, peace, and amid scenes of natural 
grandeur which no other part of the world can rival. It is small 
wonder, therefore, that those of us who believe that the East 
has much to teach the West in philosophy and psychology 
should be drawn to that country, and that we should look to it 
tor further enlightenment. ago I reviewed in 
these columns Mr, Kvans-Wentz’s Tibetan Book of the Dead, 
Claiming for it an importance which I see Jung endorses, 
Lately I have been reading the works of another student of 
Yoga, Madame Alexandra David-Neel, who has spent ten 
vears in the Himalavas working under eminent lamas, In her 
Journcy to Lhassa and With Mystics and Magicians she proved 
hier competence to speak of matters with which few of us are 
‘nequainted : Initiations and Initiates in Tibet still 
further her studies in esoteric doctrines, 

Madame David-Neel isa Frenchwoman, with the intellectual 
integrity of her race, but she possesses aiso an un-Gallic adapta- 


Some vears 


carries 


bility to foreign customs, and a passion for exploration, She 
has travelled widely throughout all the East: she reads 


Tibetan as well as Sanskrit : she has learned the oral as well as 
the written teachings of the Tantriks, and has subjected herself 
to their physical as well as to their mental discipline. 
Her book is of absorbing interest to those who, already 
knowing something of Yoga, wish for an exposition of the 
methods of the inaccessible initiates of Tibet. 

It must not be supposed that Madame David-Neel (or 
anyone else) will ever be able to give directions for the 
practice of Yoga in the Western home. She knows that 
her description of the preparation for the anghur (a ‘ power- 
conferring ’? ceremony) ** may seem strange and even absurd.” 
** Nevertheless,’ she adds, * scientific investigation into the 
processes might possibly lead to interesting discoveries.” 
What do we know of breathing? In Tibet various methods 
to induce various contemplative states have been used for 
Spiritual training, according to the Lamas, is 
There is nothing to “ do” ; 


the webs of illusion that ensnare 


centuries, 
a clearing or a weeding process. 
there is only te ‘ undo” 


a 


the mind of man, in order that he may realize in himself jh, 
One in the Many. This is the union, yoke, Yoga, Whig 
under many names and forms is experienced in both Eas 
and West: the concern alike of Christian, Buddhist 
Vedantist. 

In Dr, Jung’s commentary on Wilhelm’s translation of Th 
Secret of the Golden Flower the seeker of an ™ Kast-Weg 
psychological synthesis will find the richest pasturage, “The 
gods have become diseases,’ he says, ‘*--not Zeus, but thy 
solar plexus now rules Olympus and causes the oddities y 
the professional office hour, or disturbs the brain of the 
politician and journalist, who then unwittingly release menty 
epidemics.” How far is national fate bound up with ¢) 
Collective Unconscious ? What fears and phobias would y 
psycho-analysis of our leading politicians reveal’ How ty 
would cur own ideals stand the test of Dr. June's scrutiny 
We only become free to know the world of (he mind when te 
jaws of the earth have been obeved; and few of us hay 
fully obeved those laws, or faced our own deepest and darkey 
selves in the light of the iumined consciousness. — It is note 
worthy that Dr. Jung turns to Christianity for support; 


and 


* All religions are therapies for the sorrows and disorders of {j 

soul,” he writes. But “it is for us to buikd up our own Woestey 
culture. A beggar is not helped by our giving him outright move» 
less generous alms, although he may desire it. He is much betty 
helped if we can show him the way to free himself permanently oj 
his need by work. Unfortunately, the spiritual beggars of our tin 
are all too inclined to accept the alms of the East in specie, that i 
to appropriate unthinkingly the spiritual possessions of the Ray 
and to imitate its way blindly.” 
Assuredly no one will think that Chinese Yoga make 
sasy reading, or will pluck the petals of the Golden Flow 
in an idle moment. Like Patanjali, the author of the Ty 
£L Chin Hua Tsung Chih, has wrapped his meaning in thy 
winding-sheets of symbolism and metaphor until it seen 
a corpse rather than a living philosophy : 





* Only after a hundred days,” he writes, “* will the Light be mal 
then only will it become spirit-fire. After a hundred days, the 
develops by itself in the middle of the Light, a point of the tr 
Light-pole (the masculine element). Suddenly there develops th 
seed pearl. It is as if a man and a woman embraced and a concg 
tion took place. Then one must be quits still in order to await | 
The circulation of the Light is the epoch of fire. In the midst o 
primal becoming, the radiance of the Light is the determining thin 
In the physical world it is in the sun, in manthe eve. The emanatiiy 
and dissemination of spiritual consciousness is chiefly brought about 
by this power when it is directed outward (flows downwanl 
Therefore the meaning of the Golden Flower depends wholly ont! 
backward-flowing method.” 


Strange gibberish this may seem: vet the words coiuli 
not be made simpler if they are to carry the purpose will 
which they are charged: it is impossible to condense stil 
further a teaching that is already quintessential, The boo 
will not have a great public, but those that can read ani 
mark it will profit by the discourses of the Master Lii Tui 
tracing his teaching both back to the Ganges and_ forwari 
to Palestine ; while Dr. Jung’s commentary will long remai 
a landmark of sanity and scholarship. 

FF. Yratrs-Brows, 


The Wild and the Pseudo-Wild 


Across New Guinea. By I. F. Champion. (Constable. Ds 
Hunting Insects in the South Seas. By Evelyn Cheesmai 
(Allan. 10s. 6d.) 
Journal of Thomas Williams. Edited by Professor G. C. Hew 
derson. (Angus and Robertson. 2 Vols. 42s.) 

Beasts Called Wild. By André Demaison. (Grayson. 15s 

Arnica is becoming infested with motor traffic ; Central Asi 
has vicided up most of its secrets ; and when the Oodnadatte 
Port Darwin railway is finished, Australia will have but litt 
more to offer the adventurous. Only the rain-soaked forest 
of the tropies continue to hide their dark mysteries from the 
explorer, and among these the jungles of New Guinea, wher 
hoots laid aside for a day or two develop a mildew crop half a 
inch thick, where prickly heat and malaria for ever abide, 
where the cannibal head-hunter still more or unt: 
strictedly enjoys his meal of “long pig,” continue to offet 
difficulties of travel and problems in geography which tht 
born explorer loves to tackle. Very little, in fact, is know 
about the interior of New Guinea ; and thus it is that the first 
crossing of the island from south to north by Messrs. C. i 
KXarius and T, F. Champion, two young officers in the Papual 
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fy JOHN MURRAY 


ARMS AND THE WOMAN 


By E. V. H. S. CULLING & J. B. BOOTH 


Mr. LAURENCE BINYON writes a Foreword to this story of the 
War from an unusual angle—that of a canteen worker with the 


strated. 7s. 6d. net. 
French. Illustrated. 7s. 64 
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MARGARET OUTRAM 


1778-1863. Mother of the Bayard of India 
By MARY FRANCES OUTRAM 


‘A perfect picture. Certain it is, Miss Outram’s delightful account 
of her-gallant ancestress will “ give satisfaction.” '"—Sunday Times. 
With 13 Illustrations. 15s. net. 





— 


SIR ALFRED PEASE’S 
ELECTIONS & RECOLLECTIONS 


Would he have dared to publish anything so freely expressed in 
the golden days to which they belong? '"—Times. Illus. 12s. net. 


HONEST HARRY 
Being the Biography of Sir Henry Firebrace, Knight 
(1619-1691) 
By Capt. C. W. FIREBRACE, F.S.A. 


‘Carries us further into the secrets of the period than any other 
writer has yet attempted. As interesting as a detective story.’ 
Sunday Times. With 13 Plates. 15s. net. 








EARLY SPRING 7/6 NOVELS 





ALTHOUGH Lord Gorell 


An absorbing story of love and hatred, and how it affected not 
merely the two persons most concerned, but the whole fortunes of a 
great business house. 


BELLE-MERE Midhites Beanie 


An unusually fine story by-this ever-popular writer. 


MUSIC IN THE AIR Alison Taylor 


\ novel of unusual distinetion, vivid, interesting, and moving, whose 
thief character is a composer of genius. 


VIOLIN George Oleson 


The first novel in a new vein by one who, under another name, is 
widely known as a writer of fiction. 


THE SMUGGLER’S DAUGHTER 

By J. €. TREGARTHEN. ‘A delightful novel of the Mount’s Bay 

smuggling davs, Will be valued by all who love Cornwall.’ 
—Western Morning Ness. 


DENIED 

The author handles a ditheult 
character-drawing is impressive. 
dimax.’—Suaday Referce. 


CAPS OVER THE MILL 


By MARJORIE BOOTH. ‘She 


humour, —Punch. 


THE GATE SWINGS OPEN 


By DAISY FISHER. ‘There can be nothing but praise for her 
hew book —fresh, delightful, natural, and spiced with lively humour.’ 
—Liverpool Post. 


John Le Strange 
theme with real skill, and his 
A powerful and highly dramatic 


writes with charm and real 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle St., London, W.1 
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Ps VHE SHAKESPEARE HEAD. 


BRONTE 


Edited by THOMAS JAMES WISE 
and JOHN ALEXANDER SYMINGTON 
Planned to achieve finality 
Now ready 
Tne Novers, 11 vols. 
To follow serially 
The Life and Letters, 4 vols. 
he Unpublished Works, 2 vols. 
lhe Poems, 2 vols. 
Bibliography 


"6 17s. 6d. net 


£3 net 
£1 10s. net 
£1 5s. net 
17s. 6d. net 


or £12 12s, net the set of 20 volumes. 
J 
AN ESTIMATE OF 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 


BY HIS CONTEMPORARIES 
By ELSIE SMITH, Ph.D., B.A, 
18s. net 
oe 


MHE NEW LOGGAN GUIDE TO 


OXFORD COLLEGES 


Illustrations by EDMUND H. NEW 
G. WITHY COMBE 
GILBERT MURRAY 


3s. 6d. net 


Letterpress by E. 
Preface by Professor 
@At his death, E. H. New had just completed his 
Jars undertaking of a series of ‘New Loggan’ 
drawings of the Oxford Colleges. ‘The drawings have 
been repreduced in miniature... the book is at once 
a memorial of the artist, a guide, and a delightful 
souvenir of Oxford. 

s 


A PATCHWORK 
FROM PINDAR 
IN ENGLISH VERSE 
By LIONEL W. LYDE 
Emeritus Professor perc. in the University 


3s. 6d. net 


J 
*LATLAND 

A ROMANCE OF MANY DIMENSIONS 

By A. SQUARE (FE. A. Apsorz) 
Fourth edition revised. 
@‘ Flatland deserves to hold in physics the place 
Jaccorded in philosophy to .Jlice in Wonderland, 

—The Manchester Guardian, 


Ss 
LIGHT 
A PHILOSOPHY OF CONSCIOUSNESS 
ARCHIBALD WEIR, M.A. 
12s. 6d. net 
@ Completing the Philosophic Trilogy: of which Th: 
J Dark and Our Single Life have already appeared. 


5s. net 


By 


THE CHURCH A 
NECESSARY EVIL 


AND OTHER ADDRESSES 
By the late ALFRED FAWKES 
With a Memoir by If. D. A. Major, D.D. 
4s. 6d. net 
i His friends in many camps will rejoice to possess 
J these tvpical utterances of a remarkable man, 


SIDELIGHTS 
ON GREEK HISTORY 


FROM GREEK INSCRIPTIONS 
By MARCUS TOD, M.A. 


2: 1. net 


2s. 6a. 


BASIL BLACKWELL + OXFORD 
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Service, is of particular gcographical importance. Of that 
plucky achievement Mr. Champion tells the tale in Across 
New Guinea. Once the two were defeated in their endeavour, 
but they came again—up the Fly River and down the Sepik 
(which the now dispossessed German called the Kaiserin 
Augusta) and won their victory in the end. Dangers in plenty 
‘the two explorers encountered and overpassed: physical 
dangers from rapids and almost impenetrable and ever- 
dripping forest, from heart-breaking limestone ridges pock- 
marked with unfathomable potholes; dangers, too, from 
hitherto unvisited and suspicious tribes of natives, who stood 
teady with war-club and spear. But pluck and tact brought 
them through, and not a single shot was fired in anger during 
the expedition. The achievement brought the Gold Medal of 
the Royal Geographical Society to Mr. Karius, and Mr. 
Champion’s account of it will bring many a thrill to all who 
choose to read it. 

The Papuan of the interior, then, still lunehes with and on 
his fellows, and other natives of the South Seas once did so 
too. But that time is with rare exceptions long passed, and 
Miss Evelyn Cheesman, who was formerly Curator of Insects 
in the Zoo, was able to roam unharmed over many islands— 
the New Hebrides, Tahiti, and the Marquesas group among 
them—and was spared to write delightfully, but always with 
strictly scientific accuracy, about their insect inhabitants, in 
'funting Insects in the South Seas. Of the potter-wasp, for 
instance, who makes a little urn of clay and stuffs a caterpillar 
into it, having first stung the creature into quiescence, to 
remain potted for future consumption ; of the marked sense 
of “territory” shown by certain butterflies; and of the 
quaint-shaped Praying Mantis (Hottentot god they call it in 
South Africa) which constructs a curious nest of a gelatinous 
substance derived trom its own body. Insect-collecting in 
the South Seas would be idyllic, were it not for the mosquitoes 
and vicious sandflies, and occasional danger from pigs run 
wild, for which Captain Cook can not be blamed, for the pig 
was there before him. But when Thomas Williams was a 
missionary in the Fijis, from 1840 to 1853, conditions were 
far otherwise. Then, truly, these happy isles were a wild of 
obscenity and blood, lit up, however, by gaiety which the 
Polynesian never lacks. Consider an entry from the Journal 
of Thomas Williams, which Professor G. C. Henderson, of 
Adelaide University, edits: ‘* Contrasts of this evening. On 
the heathen side of the river a blackened native carrying in 
glee a cooked joint of a human being; directly opposite, on 
, this Christian side, a neatly dressed youth reading the Feejecan 
New Testament under the shade of a palm tree” ; and three 
days later the missionary notes, * Human bowels and a 
human head floated past our house this morning.” The wild 
indeed. To read this book is at times to sup full with horrors, 
but its main interest is, of course, ethnological. 

To the pseudo-wild we come in M. André Demaison’s 
Beasts Called Wild, wherein various animals in captivity 
‘are suffered to express their psychology in (one hopes) 
remunerative English translated from the French, and in 
which—to borrow from the ‘ blurb’’—‘ Ouara, the lioness, 
with her furious soul, suspicious Kho-kho the marabout, sinful 
Poupah the elephant and the others are living, loving friendly 
humans.” The thing has so often been done before, 
but if there are peaple who like this sort of thing, then this 
may be the sort of thing they like. The illustrations, however, 
should not be brought near anyone with a tendency towards 
delirium tremens, M. J. C. M. 


The Wherefore of the Why 


Scientific Riddles. By Sir J. Arthur Thomson. 
Norgate, 10s. 6d.) 


Just so. 


(Williams and 


A ¥ooL, they say, can ask a question that a wise man cannot 
answer. But there are so few fools nowadays. Most of them 
got killed in the War, and the rest have been educated out of 
folly by the B.B.C. That is why we are so incurious about 
things of more permanent importance than the whereabouts 
of a kidnapped baby or the winner of an Irish Sweep. 

Sir Arthur Thomson has very handsomely made up for this 
distressing lack of inquirers by asking the questions as well 
as trying to answer them. Out of the thousand-and-one 
scientific riddics which he confesses still to exist he has selected 


— 
<<, 


enough to make fifty-two chapters. Some of them Propound; 
single question—‘ Do animals think ?”-—“ Why mug 
die ? ’’°—‘‘ What is sex ?”’—and so forth. Others deal With 
a number of questions in a group, under such headj 

‘** Natural History Credulities,” ‘ Problems of the Coun 4 
side ” or “ The Cat’s Nine Lives.” They are invariably enty, 
taining and often instructive, but the answers are not alwaysy 
satisfactory as the questions. This is not the fault of ty 
accomplished author, but an incident inherent in the essentiy 
mystery of scientific research, The more you learn, the mop 
you are in the dark; hill rises beyond hill as you climb: 
hence no doubt may be explained the persistent hopelessnes 
of the scientific student. 

Perhaps the first question that the layman might expect a 
eminent biologist to answer for him is the vital one, “ Whatj 
Life?” Sir Arthur Thomson does not tackle this in so mapy 
words, but he comes as near as is humanly possible in th 
chapter which asks, ** What are the essential charactetistig 
of living creatures?” Life is the * kind of activity that js 
characteristic of living creatures,’ so that the answer to th 
one question must throw much light on the other. Unfortu. 
ately only a dusty or even woolly answer can be given to th 
soul hot for certainties in this matter. We are left with 
nothing vet more helpful than Sir Patrick Geddes’s famow 
fraction, Ofe/Efo, which indicates the persistent relation 
between the organism acting through function on environment, 
and the environment acting through function on the organism, 
This 1s certainly more complete than the definition of life, a 
“a permanent possibility of sensation,” which so annoyed 
R. 1. Stevenson. 

It is perhaps easier to answer some simpler questions. Why 
do we laugh? Because of ** a localized relaxation of contr 
under the stimulus of strong emotion.” Perhaps a hormone 
has something to do with it. Elsewhere we learn that a hor. 
mone does lots of equally wonderful things—it makes a cat 
bristle up when it secs a dog, for instance, and it has probably 
won quite a number of V.C.s. Our tears also have “a similar 
emotional-endocrinal character.” Even idle tears are m 
longer devoid of a biological meaning ; they are “a safety. 
valve which lessens congestion.” 

It would not be possible to boil down any of Sir Arthur 
Thomson’s careful and premeditated essays into a sentence, 
But we must delight in the assurance that sleep is due to “s 
diminution in the number of afferent impulses that usually 
force their way into our central nervous system,” and that the 
seeret of sex lies in * the fundamental chemical routine o 
metabolism of the creature.” 


Authors and the Book Trade 


Authors and the Book Trade. 
Howe. 5s.) 
Tv the late Sir Walter Besant, that tireless champion of the 
sanctity of literary property, had lived to read _ this brisk, 
witty and revealing little volume, he might well have felt 
that his life's work on behalf of authors’ rights had realized 
a legacy far beyond his own anticipations. For the stor 
here told of the relationship between authors and the book 
trade during the last fifty vears is a record of the steady 
triumph of authorship all along the line. When Sir Walter 
Besant started his campaign, the position of the author 
was isolated and precarious ; the publisher held the cheque 
book, and dictated the terms ; except in the case of dominat! 
popular favourites like Dickens, Trollope and Tennyson, thé 
rewards of the literary life were very inadequate, and the 
drudgery was acute. ‘To-day, as Mr. Swinnerton, himself 
successful novelist, is at every turn ready to admit, the 
author, through the medium of his agent, is the party whe 
calis the tune; the publisher pays the piper through the 
nose; and, if he feels the pinch intolerably, there is a rivl 
at his elbow, only too eager to open his purse-strings. The 
multiplication of home and foreign rights, of serial and 
second serial markets, and of all sorts of by-ways of con- 
mercialism has increased the opportunities of authorship 4 
hundredfold ; and yet, it would appear, nobody is reall 
contented, and the entire book trade seethes with argument! 
and recrimination. No doubt much of the grumbling + 
after the fashion of Mrs. Gummidge, and must not be take 
too seriously. But when Mr. Swinnerton asks ‘* Who Would 


By Frank Swinnerton. (Gerald 
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_ NOVELS 7/6 NET 


YOUNG 


DESIRE 
Valentine 


(Author of ‘One Good Turn,” etc.) 


One cannot help liking Valentine. ‘This is 
another of his wholly delightful stories, full of 
healthy fun, unexpected situations and the flashing 
quality of the writer’s humour, 


PANDORA'S 
BOX and other Stories 


| 


Stephen McKenna 


“Light and sparkling.” —Times. 


“*Y would 


recommend Mr. McKenna’s batch for their | 


geniality, address and knowledge of human 
nature.’’—Punch, 





CALEB’S 


CONQUEST 


Joseph Hocking 


* Mr. ee admirers will enjoy his latest 
novel. . This charming and substantial 
story. *__NewsChrenicle. “A fine dramatic tale. 
Vivid and well told.” —Western Morning News, 

Plymouth. 


THE | 
BUSHMASTER 


| 


Ben Bolt 


A fighting and galloping story of the Australian 
bush. Reveals the author as one of the best among 
modern writers of mystery and adventure. 


TILL 





DOOMSDAY 


Robin Temple 


A recommended first novel. The dramatic story of 
a man whose divorced wife, an actress, seeks, for 
vanity’s sake, to allure him back to her. ‘* Presented 
with genuine vigour and feeling. A well-constructed 
and satisfying tale.”—Sunday Referee. 


= =WARD, LOCK & CO. 





EGAN PALE 








SPRING meee 


BOOKS 


Ready on March 17th. 


How to be Happy 


Though Human 
By W. B. WOLFE, M.D. ——-10s. 6d. net. 


Dr. Wolfe, a practical psychologist and a 
disciple of Alfred Adler, here explains how the 
human machine may be kept running smoothly 
in face of the many strains and stresses of 
modern life, 


The English 


Traveller in France 
By CONSTANTIA MAXWELL. 

§ plates. 15s. net. 
\ survey of French social conditions, from the 

close of the reign of Louis XIV. to the end of the 

Napoleonic Wars, through the eyes of such 

travellers as Smollett, Sterne, Arthur Young, ail 

sixteen others. 


Economic 
Development in 
19th Century 


By the late Professor L. C. H. 
KNOWLES. 12s. 6d. net. 

The effects of the industrial revolution on the 
political, cummnereel, financial and social history 
of France, Gert many, Russia, and the United 
States are here analysed almost for the first time. 








Previously Announced 


Life and Work 
of Goethe 


By Professor J. G. ROBERTSON. 
8 plates. 12s. 6d. net. 


“This book can be recommended as an interest- 
ing and admirable account of the facts of his life 
and their relation to his we rks DrESMOND 
MacCartny in Sunday Times, 


The Epic 


of America 
By JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS, author 
of A Searchlight on America, 15s. net. 


Probably the best single volume on American 
history so far written, graphic and comprehen- 
sive, taking the story from the discovery of 
America through the period of the Covered 
Wagon and on to the modern era of industrial 
civilization 


Later Greek 


Literature 
By Professor F. A. WRIGHT. 18s. net. 


A complementary volume to the same author’s 
successful Later Latin Literature. The new book 


covers the period 323 b.c. to A.D, 565, and deals 
with such intere sting authors as Theocritus, 
Lucian, Plutarch, Menander, Euclid, Longus, 
Marcus Aurelius, Origen, John Chrysostom, and 
the translators of the Ne w Testament. 


Development of 


Sexual Impulses 
By R. E. MONEY KYRLE. aCe. 6d. net. 


\ distinct addition to psychological literature. 
. Some have wondered what w “il be the ulti- 
mate effects of psychology on civilization. No 
one has attacked the problem so seriously as 
Dr. Money Kyrle. The possibilities he opens up 
can scarcely fail to be enthralling . . .” 





—Listener. 
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be a Writer ? ” and “* Why are Books Published ?” he cannot affronts.” It may be so, but it is doubtful if Such sub, 
resist the temptation to be a little “ depressive’? to start terranean methods ever did a 


with. After all, he has been a novelist, publisher's reader 
and reviewer ; so he has seen most that there is to be seen of 
the difficulties of launching literature to success. 

Let it be said at once that this is an invaluable record for 
everyone concerned with the writing and marketing of books. 
It would be no bad policy for the publisher to keep a few 
copies perpetually ‘on tap” in his desk, and to slip one 
into the hand of each new author at the close of their first 
interview. For the wisdom, judgement and good humour 
which bubble up in these pages should benefit author, pub- 
lisher and bookseller alike, and help them all to a better 
understanding of one another's troubles and adversities. 
Who does not know the familiar complaints that scem as 
though they would never be laid to rest? The author com- 
plains that the publishers will not advertise ; the publisher 
knows that advertising hardly ever pays; the bookseller 
complains that there are too many books ; the author insists 
that his own book at least should be found on every bookstall 
in the kingdom. The literary agent listens to both sides, 
and carries the author off to another firm. The new firm 
has paid in advance far more than the author will ever earn 
in royalties ; it did so willingly to net a big name, but it 
begins to have qualms when the year’s accounts are Cast 
up. So still there is nobody quite contented. 

On the borders of the market, at either gate, sit the 
publisher’s reader and the reviewer, presiding the one over 
the birth, the’ other (occasionally) over the death, of every 
book, Mr. Swinnerton has any amount of interesting things 
to tell about them both ; he is very tender to the publisher's 
reader, who indeed has a desperately responsible and often 
thankless job; but he says some rather hard things about 
reviewers’ coteries, although his humour always mellows his 
criticism, ‘‘ The coterie system,” he says, ‘* is propagandist, 
partial, and mean. It is full of little jealousies, little 
favouritisms, little snobberies, and little retaliations for past 
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worthy author harm, For 


sooner or later the good thing is always “ discovered » 
somebody ; even if the discovery come too late, ag jt did 


in the case of Mary Webb. And, when all is said and q 

it is not advertising that sclls a book, nor reviewing, nor 
the presence upon booksellers’ shelves of copies for which 
nobody asks. The only thing that sells a book is “ the 
sense that it is in the air,’ and how that sense is stimulated 
neither author, nor publisher, nor bookseller has yet 
infallibly found out. ArtTHUR Wavcu, 


Marlowe’s Faust 

The Tragical History of Doctor Faustus. Edited by F, § 

Boas. (Methuen. 8s. 6d.) 
One of the most interesting occurrences in the related hist 
of literature and legend is the speed with which the Faust 
myth overran Europe. Within the first quarter of th 
sixteenth century: the learned quack from Heidelbury 
University, who claimed to have mastered all knowledge, 
died in the inn at Staufen, near Badenweiler. Immediately 
the mythologizing began, and almost before the body of 
the learned doctor was buried a rumour was spread that six 
times had the corpse been turned on its back, and six time 
had it rolled over with its face towards the earth’s internal 
fires! By 1587 the German Volksbuch had given permanence 
and authenticity to the Faust legend roughly as it is known 
to-day, and as it has been presented in the puppet shows and 
the theatre—with various picturesque accretions—from the 
days of Marlowe to Goethe. 

The Volksbuch was freely translated into English in 1592, 
and from this version Marlowe took the story for his drama, 
He had a theme that symbolized the spirit of the Renaissance, 
of which he was so typical a product. There personified was 
the individual revolting from the scholastic tyranny of the 
Middle Ages; adventuring with the new learning into the 
forbidden corners of the universe of nature and the human 
soul; playing irresponsible pranks with the time-spirit and 
with the genius of love and beauty ; and finally contracting 
with the demon of self and mental liberty which since the 
advent of the Catholic faith had been so fiercely disciplined, 

Marlowe knew these desires and attractions. They expressed 
for him his mad delight in the social chaos which followed 
the break-up of the Feudal System, a chaos that forced him 
and his fellow-students to live by their wits after leaving 
the universities. Marlowe's efforts, guided by his poetic 
fierceness and honesty, were disastrous ; and, like the Faust 
whom—consciously or unconsciously—he reincarnated, he 
came to a bad end. At any rate, the conscious element 
lives in his exuberant play, which Dr. Boas has now edited 
for the scholarly edition of the poct’s works (the earlier 
volumes of which we have already reviewed in these columns, 
in this edition the scholar may compare the texts of the 164 
and the 1624 editions of the Faust, the latter containing the 
comic additions of Samuel Rowley and others. Here one may 
also read the theatre history of the play, particularly its 
incursion into Germany when Robert Green’s company of actor 
took it to Dresden in 1626. It became a permanent influence 
on the German versions of the legend, and so through Lessing 
it reached Gocthe. Ricnarpv Cuerci, 


Fiction 


Fugue. By Olive Moore. (Jarrolds. 7s. 6d.) 

Popularity’s Wife. By Rachel Ferguson. (Benn. 7s. 6d.) 

The Young Revolutionist. By Pearl 8S. Buck. (Methuen 
3s. 6d.) 

House for Sale. By Elissa Landi. (Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d.) 


Ir is very good for a conservative reviewer (like myself) 
be brought up against a novel which is not written in the 
traditional manner. Such a book throws him back upon his 
own resources; and, unlike the ordinary reader, he must 
make up his mind about it quickly. He may not sit upon 
the hedge. For this reason, a work which is unusual it 
form is almost sure to be underrated or overrated. The 
reviewer will either be put off by its initial difficulty, or else, 
‘thinking he has conquered it, he will include the author ® 
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Sir Walter Scott 
by JOHN BUCHAN 


“He is richly qualified for his task 

and has written a fine and lovable 

book about one of the finest and most 

lovable of men.’—Country Life. 
9/6 net. 


Shadows on the Rock 


by WILLA CATHER 
180,000 copies sold in Gt. Britain and America 





“Tt is exquisitely written, it is per- 
fectly balanced, it is ceaselessly in- 
teresting, it is deeply and_ subtly 
moving.”—Daily Telegraph. 7/6 net. 

















The Iron Crown 
by FRIEDRICH von GAGERN 
A powerful story of the Croat 
peasantry and of the man who set 
out to avenge their wrongs with fire, 
murder and destruction, who died a 
lonely outcast, but whose name lives, 

8/6 net. 





The Answering Glory 
by R. C. HUTCHINSON 


Courage, standing beside Love as the 

finest quality of Humanity, is here 

personified in the story of a woman’s 
indomitable spirit. 7/6 net. 


Anna Farley 
by GUY FLETCHER 
Behind the scenes #2 a great drapery 


store—life, love, human. striving, 
failure and success. 7/6 net. 


Red-Headed Woman 


by KATHARINE BRUSIIL 


Second Impression Printing. 7/6 net. 


Four Real Thrillers. 


THE PICAROON IN PURSUIT 

Herman Landon 
WHAT DREAD HAND-——? Elizabeth Gill 
FRIENDS MAY KILL Richard Eade 
LONELY ROAD Nevil Shute 
% For Publication March 17 


JOHNSON AND QUEENEY 
Edited by The Marquis of Lansdowne 
Limited Edition, 250 copies for Great Britain 


7/6 net cach 





45/- net 
THE CHILDREN’S SUMMER 
By Sheila Kaye-Smith, 7/6 net 





BODLEY HEAD 
FICTION 


The Dry Pickwick 


and other incongruities 
sy STEPHEN LEACOCK 


“Real fun... whether he writes of Prohibi- 
tion, or the future of the world, or midget 
golf, or Shakespeare’s play on the last war, 
Professor Leacock has a really genuine sense 
of humour, and there is no sign that his hand 
in any degree has lost its cunning.”-—.V orning 
Post. 5s. net 


Brief Youth 
By F. E. MILLS YOUNG 
“A moving and impressive novel of a man’s 
fight against failure.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“A very readable story which will certainly 
please this writer’s wide circle of admirers,”— 
Morning Post. 


The Pavilion of Honour 
By GEORGE PREEDY 


“Mr. Preedy, as usual, has chosen his period 
well. His hero is a soldier—during the years 
that immediately preceded and followed the 
death of Louis XIV... . a historical novel 
far above the ordinary.”—GERaLp GouLpD 
(Observer). 


Rising Waters 
By HERMAN DE MAN 
Translated by Dr. G. J. Renier 


“A novel of the Dutch peasantry who live 
within the dykes—a work of genuine feeling.” 
—Norman Coriins (News-Chronicle). 


The Coast of Illusion 
By DOUGLAS GOLDRING 


“An excellent and most entertaining piece of 
story-telling.”—IVoman’s Journal, 


The Great Jasper 

By FULTON OURSLER 
“Jasper Horn,” says H. G. WELLS in a 
letter to the author, “is a living creation and 
what we should all like to be!” 


7s. 6d. net each 


JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD LTD. 
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his self-congratulation. The restaurant we discover for 
ourselves is always a very good restaurant. Not that 
Miss Olive Moore needs discovery. 
discovered her long ago, and her second novel makes me 
wish that I had read Spleen, since then, perhaps, I might 
have been among them. 

Now, however, I will make up for lost time. Fugue is a 
very remarkable performance. It is written in sections, 
each roughly of chapter length, and each divided into sub- 
sections which vary in length from a couple of pages to a 
line or so. Its principal theme is the emotions and thoughts 
of Lavinia Reade, who has had a child by one man, and is 
going to have one by another. She is by profession a society 
vossip-writer, and has a very poor opinion of her calling, 
being an exceedingly intelligent and well-educated young 
woman. It is the perpetual war of Lavinia’s heart against 
Lavinia’s head, of which she is an interested and usually a 
humorous spectator, that gives her her peculiar charm. 
Lavinia belongs to a type often seen to-day, the woman 
possessed of a genius for life and longing for an activity which 
will give her the chance to spend and offer all she has, who 
can find no adequate response from men or from the world : 
and so declines to the second-rate. If this has a sentimental 
sound, I hasten to say that there is nothing sentimental 
about Miss Moore’s portrait of her heroine. Lavinia is the 
real thing, observed with extraordinary subtlety and set 
down with extraordinary skill, The men with whom she is 
surrounded are equally well observed and described, although 
far less attention is given to them: witty men, clever men, 
perceptive men, brutal men, but none of them worth Lavinia’s 
little finger. ‘There is a great deal of mockery in Miss Moore’s 
book, but she mocks because she believes, not because she 
disbelieves. She has an almost terrifying acquaintance with 
modern life. She shrinks from nothing, and spares nothing. 
Fugue cannot hope for wide popularity, for it has no “ story ” 
and there is in it a strong streak of the morbid : but readers 


who are not afraid of good writing and who can stand up to 
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Volume VII. 
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Selected and Edited by 


G. P, Gon H, 1).Litt., F.B. x and 

Haroip Tremprreey, Litt.D., F.B.A 
Che seventh volume in the series deals with 
the second Moroccan crisis between the years 
1907-1912. It therefore includes the French 


expedition to Fez and the Agadir crisis of 1911. || 
The wealth of material available makes it possible to || 
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‘of fresh struggles. 


‘and acutely studied. 


—, 


the impact of a brilliant mind will do well to make Miss Moore 
acquaintance. I do not think they will want to lose jt, 
The story of the girl of good family who elopes With 
mountebank is always interesting, and Miss Ferguson, 
observation and good writing remove it at once from it 
:novelette associations and make it particular, Mary 
‘Arbuthnot fell in love with one of the singers who came ty 
entertain the guests at her twenty-first birthday panty, 
‘She and her Dion made a runaway match, for her Father 
naturally set his face against the affair. Mary, whose clothe 
were always put out for her at home, had only a romantie 
idea of the life that lay ahead of her. Roughing it was no 
at all to her taste, nor were Dion’s ‘ common” friends anq 
relations. (Miss’ Ferguson shows her in a very unattractiy 
light here.) Worse, she had to get used to seeing Digy 
willingly besieged by women admirers wherever he sang, He 
went elsewhere for his chocolate-creams, and returned to he | 
as a matter of course for his bread: a state of things whic 
she learned to accept at first with dignity, then with tolerance 
and finally without distress. _ Upon one thing she was resolved, 
‘and that was that her daughters should not live in this 
‘Bohemian environment ; and her resolve was the beginning 


The story ends upon a peaceful note, 
Dion making up her face before she goes out to spend the 
evening with one of her former admirers. Dion is well seen 
His character holds the book together 
better than does Mary’s, for hers depended for its strength 
upon the fixed environment of her early days. Dion is 


Jovable, even to his own daughters, and not only because of 
the spell his stage presence casts upon them. 


There is a 
core of strength and sweetness in his nature, and the passages 
describing bis relationship with his father have a real beauty, 
Miss Ferguson is to be congratulated upon her story. She 
is a little too generous : the church-decorating scenes at the 
beginning of the book, witty though they are, are not necessary 
to the theme, and, about half-way through, the book copies 
Mary in temporarily developing a middle-aged “ spread” : but 
all that matters is there, and Miss Ferguson has only 
craftsmanship to learn. 

The Young Revolutionist is another of Mrs. Buck’s stories 
of China, The boy Ko-sen has a fever and is a‘ the point of 
death. All medicine is useless, and in despair his parents 
varry him to the temple and consecrate him to its service, 
The monotonous life appals him, and with his friend Fah-j 
he runs away. The two boys hear a revolutionary officer 
speak, and enlist under his service. They are taught their 
drill and the principles of the revolutionists : the picture of 
Sun Yat-sen is hung upon the walls, and they are taught to 
venerate it by the officer. There is a battle: the young 
soldiers are put in the front lines, and: IKo-sen’s companions 
are killed. He finds Fah-li still alive ; and then, against his 
will, Fah-li is carried off by a doctor of his own race and one 
of the foreigners Ko-sen has been taught to hate. The white 
doctor does everything in his power to save Fah-li’s life, but, 
after lingering for many days, he dies. Ko-sen leaves the 
army and returns home. There, an enlightenment comes 
upon him, and he decides that he can serve his country best 
by working under the white doctors who love Jesus. This 
conclusion [am sure is a mistake. The note of propaganda 
jars with precisely the same effect as if we discovered that 
something we had accepted in good faith, and were reading 
with delight, was after all only an advertisement. Every: 
thing else in the book is written with that unusual beauty of 
observation and statement which has given Mrs. Buck het 
high reputation. 

The heroine of Miss Elissa Landis novel is a widow whose 
house is for sale. 

* T mean to describe the life T have led in this house. Tn these 
pages I shall tell about Helen, Katherine and Oliver, my children; 
about James, my husband, and about all our friends including 
Christopher and Janet M.; in short, about all that we have lived 
through in this house.” 

Elsa is as good as her word, and a most attractive tale 
results. Miss Landi writes straightforwardly, almost artlessly, 
but with an uncanny knack of getting the right fish into het 
net. She has a generous observation, a firm hold upon the 
saner, warmer, human values, and a gift for story-telling 
which make her book’s occasional weaknesses of little account. 

L. A. G, Srrone. 
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A 
THOUSAND 
MARRIAGES 


‘AA Medical Study of Sex Adjustment 
By 
R. L. DICKINSON and L. BEAM. 
With an introduction by HAVELOCK ELLIS. 


This study of the marriage relationship found its 

source material in the extensive case histories of 

a distinguished gynecologist, some of which 
extended over a period of 35 or 40 years. 


£110 


-MISCHIEFS 
OF THE 
MARRIAGE LAW 


THE REV. DR. WORSLEY-BODEN. 


This is described as an essay in Reform, and 
contends through an historical survey and an 
inquiry into the Law in Matrimonial Causes in 
England that the hardships, abuses and scandals 
which flourish under the present law of divorce 
are largely owing ‘to the undue survival of Canon 
Law principles and practice under Statute. 


£1 10 
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sense of humour and a fund of toierance. 


risks that are always associated with a ** short cut.” 


realized his profound affection for the Litany and desire 
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Spring 1932 from Gerald Howe 
EUGENE FROMENTIN 
Dominique 


Published in Paris in. 1863, and dedicated to “George Sand, 
this much-admired novel is now introduced to English readers 
for the first time in Miss V. I. Longman’s sensitive translation. 
Fromentin was eminent as painter, traveller and art critic, and 
writes his only work of fiction with the hand of a master. 

7s 6d [Next Thursday 
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Ballerina 
by BARBARA WILLARD 


‘Vividly told... . Convincing throughout’ 
L. A. G. STRONG (Spectator) 
“Her skill and observation lift it up continually’ 

VY. S. PRITCHETT (New Statesman) 


x 
FRANK SWINNERTON’S 
Authors & the Book Trade 


Candid and well-informed chapters on: Writers, Readers, 
Publishers, Literary Agents, Booksellers, Reviewers, etc 
5s {Just Published 
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@ The Standard Biography: 


KIRCHEISEN’S NAPOLEON 


‘Indispensable.’ Janet E. Courtney, in the Fortnightly 

‘Most convincing.’ B. H. Liwpet. Hart (English Review) 

‘The best short life that has yet appeared.’ Spectator 
With 16 plates and 3 maps 780 pages 
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Current Literature 


THE MAKING OF THE CORPORATE STATE 
By H. E. Goad 


At a time when frustration of the world’s credit system; 
impelling one country after another to seek some kind 
* short cut to realization of the national interests,” then] 
special welcome for a book explaining clearly the new : 
pensation in Italy. Mr. Harold Goad, in The Making Of th 
Corporate State (Christopher's, 5s.), uses the phrase ; 
above of the Dictatorship which is, admittedly, only q 
incidental feature of the “ revolution ” in Italy, but it yj 
well stand for Fascism as a whole. Thus it represent, 
healthy reaction against the corruption and jobbery of the 
pseudo-Parliamentary system and its bane, the profession 
politician (in seventy years, we are told, only one Ministry 
ever lost a general clection). And Mr. Goad does well to poig 
out that democracy so-called has only “ worked ” in England 
because, in fact, there has been a small privileged gover; 
class, ‘an aristocracy of public spirit and private means’ 
administering the affairs of the nation. The Fascist Party ; 
designed to supply a similar ruling class in Italy and to & 
“the guardian of the power and tradition of the Fascg 
Revolution.” As long as economic stress induces moy 
Italians to welcome State-regulation of their life, the “ poy 
political constitution” may well enjoy wide support anj 
deserve all Mr. Goad’s encomiums. If, as he claims, it hy 
generated among its adepts a ‘* new seriousness . . . . a ney 
devotion to duty, a new social conscience,” &e., that is highly 
commendable. But what is chiefly needed in the world to-day 
is surely not a new form of the religion of Nationalism but; 
Mr. Goad never y 
much as refers to the danger of a militarist training or th 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE LITANY 

By Bishop Gore 
This small book, Reflections on the Litany, by Charles Gor 
(Mowbray, Is. 6d.), published on the very day of Bish 
Gore’s death, must inevitably bear for us something of th 
character of a farewell message. And indeed those why 











reinstate it in modern liturgical life, or who ever fell unde 
the influence of the solemn fervour which he brought to it 
recitation, will feel that there is a great appropriateness ii 
this final commendation to us of that ‘ priceless possessioi 
and school of prayer,’’ which he loved so well. All th 
Bishop’s most characteristic qualities, theological ani 
devotional—his deep faith, moral earnestness, and wide ani 
rich scholarship, above all his generous sympathy for th 
needs and shortcomings of men— find expression here. Th 
Litany is divided by him into nine sections. The liturgied 
origin of each is first given: after which the content is inte: 
preted—in his own admirable phrase—by the ‘ spiritualial 
intelligence.’ Many of these notes go far beyond th 
immediate terms of reference, and cast fresh light on sud 
widely different subjects as the essential meaning of the Gospd 
the nature of the self, and the reasonableness of belief in ei 
spirits. 

































COSTUME AND ARMOUR 


Mr. Francis M. Kelly and Mr. Randolph Schwabe, in thet 
preface to A Short History of Costume and Armour 1066-18 
(Batsford, 2 vpls., 25s.), point out that a knowledge of costunt 
has particular importance in helping art experts to check tlt 
bona fides of ‘* old masters.” The authors have establishel 
a reputation for carefulness, which is increased by tht 
publication of their latest work, and they do not minimitt 
the difficulties of dependence on literary evidence ail 
artistie accuracy. The two first chapters of the first volum 
deal with “shirts” and “shapes”: these, according to tht 
definition of a theatrical wardrobe-mistress, include bods 
garments which “ fitted where they touched” and this 
that were cut to fit the figure. There is no space here 
which to discuss the closely-packed chapters on Houpeladés 
Burgundian Modes, Chain and Mixed Armour, or to commell 
on the many fine drawings and beautifully reproduced plate 
The text of the second volume (1485-1800) is less crowdel 
with dates and details, but though its descriptions of Spauist 













and French influences, Cavalier modes, Tudor and Stuf 
fashions make comparatively easy reading, the book ® 
essentially for those who want to know facts. It is mt 
for the seekers after the “ quaint,” or for dilettantes. panting 
to inhale romantic atmosphere. As Mr. Kelly says in bi 
preface to Miss Dorothy Hartley's book, Mediaccal Costam 
and Life (Batsford, 12s. 6d.), “ there has long existed a vast 
deal of half-baked Schwarmerei in connexion with * the ¢ 
old times,’ and this has found expression in faney-dred 
Miss Hartley’s book, though it is more hur 
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“4s an English centenary tribute, 
son's book could hardly be bettered.” 
YORKSHIRE POST, 


GOETHE 


MAN AND POET 


“A biographical study which seems exactly 
right, and excellent almost beyond praise.” 
WEEK-END REVIEW, 


“4 


book makes one feel that if there are corners 
to be turned, 
lightful book . . 


a me 


“T know no better general introduction than 


this 


NISBET 
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HUTCHINSON’S 


important new books 





Wanderings in 
WILD AFRICA 


by C. T. STONEHAM 

“ Stamped all over with the mark of veravity he conveys the lure 
of Safari life in exciting fashion.”—< Datly Telegraph.” 

“ Many entertatning stortes.’—‘ Times.” Tllus. 


TURF, CHASE & PADDOCK 
by WILLIAM FAWCETT. 
Author of “Saddle Room Sayings” and Hunting and Racing 
Editor of “ The Field.” 
“ Another of his sprightly but wise books .. . 
all who love the out-of-doors.”—‘ Times.” 


FIRE-EATER 


Memoirs of a V.C. 


by Capt. A. O. POLLARD, V.C., 
Maj.-Gen. J. E. B. SEELY. 


PATRIOT KING (2nd impression) 
William IV and His Times = iilus. 126 
by GRACE E.THOMPSON,. Foreword by Viscount SNOWPEN 


From INFORMATION RECEIVED 


reminiscences by CECIL BISHOP (Late C.I.D.). Illus. 12/6 
“He experiences « anti selective skill. oe & 
stortes,”’ * Observer, 


10/6 





entertainment for 
Illus. 12/6 
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MC., D.C.M., Forex: ri oy 


Illus. 12/6 
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O PROVIDENCE 
By John Hampson 


FRAN 
Lond 


Fiction 
THE 
K KeENDON in John o 


on's: “ One is constantly 
Herald: 


MEMORIAL 


Sy 


» Christopher Isherwood 
Rocer Pipepetr in the Datly 
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Pamphlets l} 
THE CRISIS & THE | 
CONSTITUTION | 

sy H. J. Laski 


A brilliant analysis of recent 
political developments and 


Day lo Da y 
RUSSIAN NOTES 
By C. M. Lloyd 


Mr. Lloyd, well-known as the 
Foreign Editor of The New 






pausing to savour the just- 
ness of his eye and judgment. 

The portrait of Justin is 
beautiful. - 7/6 


story 
of post-war England. The 
central incident is astonish- 
ingly well done.” 7/6 
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MUGWUMPS & THE 


Politics, 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 





Statesman, here records his 
impressions from a visit to 
Russia last year, 1/6 


and Education 





AFTER THE DELUGE 


their. possible effects on the 
working of the Constitution. 
1/6 










PARTY 


Garratt 


LABOUR 


By L. B. 


Pekin 3y Leonard Woolf 









By G. T. 
Daily Dispatch: 


“He examines 
the growth and personnel of the 
party in recent years most acutely 
and not without wit.” 


New 


5/- humane men,” 


Hogarth Living Poets 


CLEMENCE AND 
CLARE 

By Joan A. Easdale 
A new volume of poems by the 
me g author of 4 Collection 

f Pox ms, which was recom- 
mended by The Book Society 
last year. 3/6 





NEW SIGNATURES 
Collected by Michael 
Roberts 
New poems and satires by a 
group of young poets, which 
includes, W. H. Auden, Julian 
Bell, C. Day Lewis, and 
others, 3/6 





Statesman: 
commend his book too strongly 
to all schoolmasters, parents and 


THE HOGARTH PRESS 


“T cannot re- Everyman: 


7/6 


International Psycho 


ON THE 
NIGHTMARE 
By Dr. Ernest Jones 
Dr. Jones studies the influence 
of the nightmare both on 
such beliefs as the Incubus, 
Werewolf and Witches, and 
on religion. 21/- 





“The most important 

contribution to political thought 

that has appeared for a decade.” | 
Vol. 


I, 15/- 


Analytical Library 

THE DEFEAT OF | 
BAUDELAIRE | 

sy Dr. 





René Laforgue 
Dr. Laforgue examines the || 
life and writings of Charles || 
Baudelaire under the search- || 
ing rays of psycho-analysis. 
10/6 
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If you wanted a “ slogan” for the modern 
house furnisher or interior decorator you 
could hardly do better than “ Cut out the 
frills.” “ No carved mantels, no carved 
table legs, no antimacassors, no occa- 
sional tables, and build everything into 





the walls that you can,” would seem to | 


be the sort of instructions the apprentice 
decorator must receive. 

For our part we would only add to this a 
few words on fireplaces. Be sure you 
don’t stop short at the fireplace in this 
campaign for simplicity. Come to the 
Devon showrooms and see what simple 
lines and pure colouring mean in a fire- 
place. Or failing that, let us send you 
coloured illustrations and_ particulars, 
with the address of a nearby ironmonger 


who can show you a specimen Devon. 





CANDY & CO., LTD., DEPT. W, DEVON HOUSE, 
60, BERNERS ST., OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1. 
Vorks: HEATHFIELD, NEWTON ABBOT, DEVON. 








from pageants, since, besides describing the Costumes 
paraphernalia of royalty, aristocracy, clergy, professiy 
artizans and labourers, gives details and diagrams for 
help of costume-makers. Unfortunately, the text 4 
abrupt reading, owing to the author’s habit of crow 
description and instruction into a single sentence, Shes 
at times, ambiguous, particularly in this sentence; « 
the careful restrictions of religion and royalty, MUSiCians ; 
refreshingly loose, and may wear anything.” 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN : THE STORY of 
V. I. SEROFF 
By M. R. Werner 

This biography-autobiography To Whom It May Concen 
The Story of V. I. Seroff, by M. R. Werner (Cape, 10s. 6d) 
uneven; at its best excellent, at its worst rather worse th 
the worst of Montparnasse. Victor Seroff is the son gf 
Russian settled at Batum, in the Caucasus. His childhy 
has the picturesqueness of the Caucasus, and the odd 
inseparable from Russians anywhere. His school was in cjg 
relations with the neighbouring prison, and kept in control byy 
Cossack of terrifying appearance. Ferocious banditry was qq, 
mon (though in this connexion, as in others, it is by no meay 
clear how much M. Seroff has seen himself, and how much} 
is telling at second-hand). When the Bolsheviks came 
Seroff was studying at Tiflis. Making his way back 4 
Batum, he escaped thence in the last American oil tanky 
to leave the port, and reached Constantinople. In (jy 
stantinople he lived in a brothel, and supported himself 
attending to mules, or by acting as interpreter to the Britig 
Military Police. So far the tale is good. It is enlivened y 
picaresque rogues, and told with that Russian largeness ¢ 
soul which may spring from deep humanity or comple 
moral insensibility. Thereafter it sinks into rather triyid 
amorous adventures in Vienna; the lower depths of Russig 
émigré society in Paris; and the less pleasing aspects ¢ 
Montparnasse. ‘The last chapter is in welcome contra 
a very sympathetic account of the last days of Isadon 
Duncan. 


ENGLAND IN PALESTINE 
By Norman Bentwich 

Like Milner’s England in Egypt, Mr. Bentwich’s England iy 
Palestine (Kegan Paul, 12s. 6d.) should be a standard wor 
for years to come. ‘The author is well qualified for the task; 
he served in the Army in Palestine during the War, and wa 
legal adviser to the Government from 1918 to 1931. Mor. 
over, he writes dispassionately, although as a Jew he ha 
suffered from the anti-Semitic prejudices cherished even by 
British officials who ought to have known better. The result 
is a plain and trustworthy narrative of events. since th 
occupation, with an exact account of the administration such 
as is to be found in no other book. ‘Transjordania is included 
in the survey. Mr. Bentwich shows the complexity of th 
problems that arise in this little country—no larger than a 
English county and with less than a million people—by reas 
of the differences of race, religion, traditions and temper: 
ment which make it another Macedonia. Even the litte 








\ 





railway service belongs to three distinct bodies ; the metre 
gauge line from Haifa to Deraa and the line thence south t 
Maan are Moslem religious property and are, not unnaturally, 
run at a loss. The author describes the riots of 1929 and tle 
unhappy controversy that followed, in which Lord Passfiell 
took a strongly anti-Jewish line. But he maintains that tle 
situation has improved since then, and that with wise ail 
firm administration Palestine should gradually attain peat 
and prosperity. 


SOME QUARTERLIES 

The first quarterly issue of Mr. Desmond MacCarthy’s 
Life and Letters (2s. 6d.) is little different, in appearance 
quality of content, from its previous monthly form. Tie 
Editor makes an attack on popular conceptions of Lylloi 
Strachey as a Biographer; William Plomer contributes a 
excellent short story about Corfu; there is a hitherto unpub 
lished poem by D. H. Lawrence; and Austin Clarke, E. ): 
Lucas, and Stella Benson are among the other writers. Tht 
London Mercury (edited by J. C. Squire, 8s.) has the usual 
chronicles, a study of Weber by Emil Ludwig, and interestiif 
contributions by Harley Granville-Barker and Mona Wilkinso. 
This Quarter (edited by Edward Titas, 5s.) contains, amt 
much of interest, essays by T. O. Beacheroft and Montgomery 
Belgion, poems by E. E. Cummings and J. M. Reeves, # 
effective short story by Neville Brand, and a rather jauly 
editorial On Translations. 


——$—_—{_— 
——— 











Direct subscribers who are changing their addresses are asked 
to notify the Srecraror office BEFORE MIDDAY on MONDA\ 
OF EACH WEEK. The previous address to which the paper has 
been sent and receipt reference number should be quoted. 
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text mag = From Storm to Sunshine 


ce. She ris seldom that the financial atmosphere exneriences so 

snide it remarkable a change as that which has taken piace during 

melas the last few weeks. It is almost as though within a 

week or two we had passed from arctic winter into summer 

RY op fp sunshine, and while I believe that toa considerable extent, 

ad up to a certain point, there is justification for the 

geater optimism which now prevails, it may be well, 

4 Cone perhaps, to remember that, as in nature, so with the 

10s. 64) j financial weather, very sudden and violent changes 
WOFse thle betokent unsettled conditions. 


C re of CHANGED CONDITIONS. 
§ Childhgy eee , I 
he od To what, however, it may be asked, do we owe the very 


vas in gyi remarkable change which has taken place in financial 
ontrol by im conditions within a few weeks ? Only a month ago we 
Y Was con were experiencing a 6 per cent. Bank Rate, while less 
Y NO Meay than two months ago British Funds and kindred securities 
he 7 were under a cloud. Thus, at the beginning of this year 
ack yf the 3} per cent. Conversion Loan stood at 73, as com- 
Oil tankele pared with about 82 to-day, and the rise which has 
In Cog occurred in that particular stock is only indicative of the 
himself ym sharpness of the recovery in all kindred securities. And 
the Britiill while Bank Rate a month ago stood at 6 per cent., it has 
livened by now been reduced to 4 per cent. Not only so, but 
a whereas at the beginning of the year the Foreign Ex- 
rer trivia “anges Were all moving against us, the tendency to-day is 
f Russian in the opposite direction, so much so that there seems to 
aspects gif be a difficulty in preventing a too active flow of foreign 
contraif# money to these centres. I say “‘ preventing,” because in 
Isadonff view of the embarrassment occasioned Jast year by with- 
drawals of these heavy balances, there is no desire at the 

present time that they should once again become unwieldy. 

Wny Have Conpitions Iveroven ? 
nglandin ‘It is probable, I think, that if called upon to reply to 


ard wok the interrogation at the beginning of the previous | 
the task, paragraph a good many would reply by saying that a great | 
and wai stimulus has been given by such things as prospects of a } 


: he “a balanced Budget, the announcement of the repayment of a 
he ) 


even by 


ince tem figures of unemployment; and finally, perhaps, some 


‘ion sut™ Would urge that the prospect of tariff revenues and 
include F restraint upon imports has imparted some encouragement | 


y of th® toindustry. But while there is a sense in which it is quite 


veasay tue that these factors have stimulated markets during 
‘empens the last few weeks, I do not believe that the explanation 


he lith™ 8 sufficiently fundamental, and I think that the true and 
e metn- deeper reason is not far to seek. 
— FUNDAMENTAL CAUSES. 
andte§ lhe real turn in the tide began with the acknowledge- 
Passfiell fF Mient last autumn by a small section of the old Socialist 
that th Government of the errors which had been committed in 
rise al # regard to the conduct of the National Finances. There 
n pee was moreover a general recognition that economic 
facts and necessities had been subordinated to political 
expediency, with the utmost danger to the community, 
‘arthys id there was also a fairly general recognition of the 
ancea§ “lect that such conditions had produced on British 
1. Th “edit in foreign countries. This recognition by a section 
-Lytin f ofa political party was subsequently amply confirmed by 


ites a the nation at the General Election which returned a | ‘ 


— National Party pledged to give attention to the 
th question of economy and a restoration of the trade 
> usual 
rest and by the public came too late to save the gold standard, 
kinson. F Ut, in spite of the fact that we appeared to touch low- 
among # Water mark in the matter of the national credit in Septem- 
omery F ber of last year when we departed from gold, the real turn 
es, MF for the better had come from the moment. of recognizing 


jaunty & ; x 2 
ya F past: mistakes and_ taking steps to retrieve them. 
oe CONFIDENCE REVIVING. 


a peausht, however, by the painful lesson of adversity, 
pAY§ “e National Government has concentrated upon its 
er ha Pledge to economy and upon the problem of the trade 
balance, and it is the result of that changed attitude and 
— (Continued on page 394.) 
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large part of the dollar and frane credits borrowed in the | % 
he reat} autumn of last year, the moderate improvement in the | 
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WHAT WILL BE 
YOUR INCOME 
WHEN YOU 
RETIRE ? 


Y OU will wish to live 


as comfortably as you did during 
your working days. 


But no man expects to receive a 
pension equal to his salary. Would 
it not be wise therefore to secure 
an income sufficient to make up the 
difference between salary and 
pension? 


For a yearly outlay well within the 
means of middle-class people you 
can ensure a 


GUARANTEED 


INCOME 
OF, SAY, 


£100, £200 or £300 


A YEAR 
WHEN YOU RETIRE. 


Should you die before the income 

becomes payable a substantial sum, 

with guaranteed Bonus additions, 

would be available for your 

dependants. 

* Tf you would like a Guaranteed 
Income when you retire fill in 
and forward this coupon. 





balance. It is true that this recognition by politicians | | 


To THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO. LTD., 
Holborm Bars, London, E.C. 1. 


Please send me particulars of your. Guaranteed 
Income Policy which will secure me £.........-..06 seeeeee 
a year for life at AGE ......ceceeeeeeeeeeweeney or provision 


for my dependants in the event of earlier death. 


My age next birthday is ..........ccesseceeseees 
NAME ... 
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GOLD 
JEWELLERY 


We will give you the best 
possible cash prices for your 
Old Gold Jewellery. Con- 
signments, which should be 
sent by registered post, will 





receive immediate attent 


ion. 


The GOLDSMITHS 
& SILVERSMITHS 


COMPANY, 
112 REGENT 


Telephone: 


Regent 3021 


LTD. 
STREET 
LONDON, W.1 
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It you are anxious 


to assist some poor man or woman (who 
for lack of the free gift of a suitable 
Surgical Appliance has lost, or may lose, 
his or her employment), send your contri- 
bution to the Secretary, 


Royal 


Surgical Aid 


Society 
Salisbury Square, Fleet St., London, E.C.4 
(Patron: H.M. THE KING) 


and secure for them the number of 
“Letters ’’ needed for the appliance 
required. 

*3 


* An Annual Subscription of 10s. 6d. or a Life 
Subscription of £5 5s. secures two “ Letters ” 
each year——and so on in proportion to amount 
contributed. 
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of the new and better policy we are witnessing to-day 
The heavy depreciation in sterling last autumn may ay, 
given a little stimulus to trade in this or that directigs 
but in the main it has been the determination to repayat th 
earliest moment the credits obtained from abroad and ty 
effect economy in the National Expenditure which jx 
revived confidence at home and has inspired confideyg 
abroad. It is probable, too, that as regards foreign confideng 
the position has been affected by the unsatisfactory finaneg) 
conditions in many other countries, not excluding ty 
United States and France. This has led to a dispositig 
on the part of some of the foreign countries, includ 

France and America, to acquire sterling at the pres 
low level, believing that it is not only safe to do s0 hy 
that the transaction offers considerable profit. With 
anything like a revival in confidence here, accompanigi 
by cheap money, a considerable rise in high-class inyeg. 
ment stocks was almost a foregone conclusion OWing ty 
the extent to which through sheer timidity holdey 
have employed their savings either in banking deposi; 
or in very short-dated securities such as Treasury Bik 
Now, however, the hope of a balanced Budget and son 
possible small remission of taxation has inspired con}. 
dence not only in the general situation but in the poss. 
bility of a conversion later on of the 5 per cent. Wx 
Loan, and that, in its turn, has stimulated the inquiry 
for long-dated Government securities. 


Tue TrapE PROBLEM. 

Assuming that the Government. steadily pursues 4 
policy of rigid economy in the National Expenditure an 
that attention is focussed on the problem of the adver: 
trade balance, it may well be that the future will justify 
the improvement which has already taken place in pries 
of securities. At the same time, not merely the sut. 
denness of the change in financial atmospheric conditions 
but certain plain facts suggest that there is still need fo 
some caution. So far as can be judged at the moment, 
there seems to be a prospect of cheap money continuing 
for a period, and cheap money usually means a high levd 
of prices for gilt-edged securities. At the same time, i 
is doubtful if cheap money has ever coincided with such 
world commercial depression and low prices of commoti: 
ties as that which exists to-day, and until there ar 
distinct signs of improvement in trade here and in other 
parts of the world there must still be cause for anxiey 
both as regards the financial and social outlook. Ani 
again, while it may be hoped that the next few month, 
which will witness elections in France, Germany an 
the United States, will produce political development 
favourable to a satisfactory solution of -the problem o/ 
Reparation Payments and International Debts, the grea! 
uncertainty of the character of such developments hii 
to be borne in mind. 


SWEET ARE THE UsEs or ADVERSITY. 

Briefly, I would say that much of the present iti: 
provement is’ directly traceable to the attention paid tv 
the severe experiences of last autumn. It would be a pity, 
therefore, if we were to miss the full measure of pr- 
sperity by building too greatly upon the first signs 0 
recovery. Much has to be accomplished and many 
obstacles have to be overcome before the economic positio 
of the country gives cause for a full return of confidence 
Artuur W. Kipp. 


Financial Notes 


RISE IN SECURITIES. 
Grexcrat holders of securities and speculative operators 
for the rise have had another cheerful week, gilt-edgel 
securities registering a further sharp rise, while even some 
the more neglected markets, such as Home Railways, have 
exhibited a rallying tendency. The main factors operatit) 
so far as investment stocks, at all events, are concerned, 
have been the further reduction in the Bank Rate and the 
continued cheapness of money. There have been other helpful 
influences, however, such as the improvement in sterling 4 
(Continued on page 396.) 
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REFUGE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


Chief Office: Oxford Street, Manchester 
(Incorporated in England 1864.) 





Summary of Directors’ Report for the year ended 31st December, 1931 








Total Income for year, £11,502,809, being an increase of £322,458 over the previous 
year. 


Total Assets at end of the year, £52,719,006, being an increase of £3,350,759 during 
the year. 


Total Claims Paid in the year, £4,923,215. The Company has paid £70,946,838 in 


claims since its establishment. 


The Total Assurances existing on December 31st, 1931, amounted to £68,955,923 in 
the Ordinary Branch and £97,049,674 in the Industrial Branch. 


The Premium Income in the Ordinary Branch was £4,139,059, being an increase 


of £127,891 over the previous year; and in the Industrial Branch it was £5,084,493, 
being an Increase of £142,902. 


The Company transacts Life Assurance business of every description. 


J. WILCOCK HOLGATE, Chairman. 
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“ “ Reserve Fund - - - - 48,000,000 
soni Deposits, &e. (31st Dec., 1931) £262,729,655 
fidence. pn a Rn a 
wy. | PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE HEAD OFFICE: 15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
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ie Savings Department: 
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BE WELL! 
... really WELL 
Why not? 





Vit 


Tie llomesun is RIGHT, ae 


cheerful, 


st kom — ready to tackle work or play 
baths *, il : @ : é “Whereis 
renee seth MB with energy and confidence—that 1s 
j , re OE = - sve z ry aS: 1 : 
ment of disease. how you feel after a few days at the 


seaside, when day by day you have 
basked in the summer sun. 

That, too, is how you feel after a 
short course of the Homesun Lamp. 
Why? 

Because the rays of the Homesun 
Lamp are the seli-same ultra-violet 
rays that you get from the sun, but 
in highly concentrated form. 


See the Homesun 
at our London 
Office, 3 Victoria 
Street, S.W.1, or 
at any accredited 
electrical store. 


Moreover, with a Homesun Lamp you 
need only a few minutes cach day to reap 
the full benefit of these tonic rays—rays 
which in winter are entirely denied to you 
nine days out of ten. 
As a protection to your health—to 
with biting East winds and the depressing 
cffect of dreary winter days, there is no 
more remarkable tonic known to science. 
A short course of the Homesun Lamp 
this winter will give tone and vigour to 
your entire syst 


cope 


m 


The Homesun is made 
in Britain. 


wrp 


“iced. 


This coupon is for your convenic 
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| 
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THE BRITISH HANOVIA OUARTZ LAMP 
CO. LTD., SLOUGH, BUCKS. 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 394.) 


the somewhat better news from the Far East. Moreoy 
aris has given a great deal of support to speculative g * 
such as Oil and Mining shares, and although there has Not hes 


very much buying of its specialities by Wall Street the top 
even of that market has been steadier. At the moment 


writing, however, some of the more speculative shares des 
in on Continental account have reacted a little, but Curioy 
enough that reaction in its turn has been partly Conseqquent 
upon the rally in sterling. For it is not always Understoy 
by those unacquainted with the working of the fone 
exchanges that every time the pound rises in value q 
foreign buyer, whether of goods or of a Mining share hes . 
pay what amounts to a higher price for his purchase, jy 
is to say, he has to give a greater amount of money Measure 
in his own currency, ' oq 
* * * 
New Issvr Successes. 

A_ further circumstance which has stimulated mark) 
has been the continued rush for new issues of capital, Thy 
an issue of £1,500,000 in District Railway 5 per cent. Debentun 
stock at the price of 974 was applied for from thirty 4 
forty times over, so that large applicants only receiv) 
something like 25 per cent. Again, the applications for Poy 
Corporation 5 per cents., offered at 1003, were so mug 
oversubscribed that the allotments were on a very small sea 

% * * * 
Britannic AsSScuRANCE. 

The latest report of the Britannic Assurance Company j 
a good one. Without relaxing the stringency of its valuatiy 
basis, the report shows substantial surplus funds both jy 
the Industrial and Ordinary Branches. The Tnvestmey 
Reserve Fund has been raised to £1,000,000, a provision which 
it is stated, more -than covers any depreciation existiny 
as at December 31st last. And here, again, it has to be remey. 
bered that there has been a great improvement in securitis 
since the turn of the year. At the annual mecting held kg 
week the Chairman said that the ability of the company t 
provide fully for the depreciation of securities was attributable. 
first to the fact that the depreciation was not abnormal 
secondly, to the large reserves which had been built up; ani 
thirdly, to the fact that trading profits in other directioy 
had been well maintained. 

% % * 
Provipent Mcruar. 

The quinquennial valuation of the Provident Mutual Lik 
Assurance Association takes place at the end of the curren 
vear, and the latest report is somewhat in the nature of a 
interim statement, The directors, however, after reviewing th 
position, have decided to maintain the interim bonus at th 
increased rates declared in 1928, which, it will be remembered 
were at the high figure of 50s. per cent. per annum for Whok 
Life policies where the age is sixty-five or more at the dat 
of death, 45s. per cent. for Whole Life policies becomin 
claims where the age is less than sixty-five, and 40s, per cen! 
for Endowment assurance policies. New business retained 
by the Association during the vear was £1,509,000, and th 
balance of income over expenditure was £621,979. A sumo 
£140,000 has been transferred to the Investment Reser 
Fund. A further interesting point in the report is the reductio: 
in the expense ratio from 14.5 per cent. to 13.7 per cent 
Moreover, in considering the bonus outlook in respect of th 
quinquennial valuation due at the end of the vear, it} 
important to remember the great recovery which has tak: 
place in secur#ty values since the end of last year, 


wk 


* % % * 
A Fixe Recorn. 

For seven years now in succession the Directors of th 
London and Thames Haven Oil Wharyves have been able t 
declare a dividend for the vear of 10 per cent., together wit! 
a bonus of 5 per cent. free of tax. This is an excellent recor 
and, moreover, it has not been disturbed by the financt 
depression of the past year. During the year the Director 
received £487,500 as premium on the Ordinary Shares issue! 
during the year. This sum has been added to the Reserv 
which, after writing £182,500 to Depreciation Funds, stands! 
£1,300,000. ‘The profit on trading for the year, including 
interest on investments and the balance brought in, We 
£272,863, as compared with £340,000 for the previous yea 

* * * 
Turiey AND TUE STATE. 

Tn an address recently delivered to the Edinburgh an 
Midlothian Local Savings Committees Sir Alexander Wrigh! 
the General Manager of the Royal Bank of Scotland, mate 
some very pertinent observations with regard to the contribt- 
tion made by the thrifty portion of the community te the 
security and stability of the State. He showed that tht 
amount in National Savings Certificates at the end of las 
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(Continued on page viii.) 
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HALIFAX 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDING SOCIETY 


LARGE INCREASE OF BUSINESS. ‘TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED £77,900,009. 


NNUAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS to be presented tothe Shareholders at the Annual Gencral Meeting of the Society, 





” Measung to be held at Halifax, on Monday, the 21st day of March, 1932 
The Directors have great pleasure in submitting to the Members was _ £561, The total amount now owing upon Mortgage is 
the Annual Statement of Accounts, showing the operations of the £59,775,663, an_increase ‘during the year of £6,872,879, and the 
1 | Society during the financial year ended the 31st January, 1932, total number of Borrowers is 152,035, an increase of 16,630. 
: Markey | tis very otallieled to the Directors to be able to report that, in a Of this total 77 per cent. are in respect of Mortgages where the 
ital, Thum | year of continued depression m trade and industry, and widespread debt does not exceed £500, and the average amount owing on all the 
Debent | wnemployment, and through a period of the greatest anxiety in the Society's Mortgages only £393 each. The Mortgage accounts are 
MUU National financial situation, there have been very substantial increases again in an entirely satisfactory condition, and there are no properties 
thirty | inall departments of the Socicty. of Borrowers in the possession of the Society- to be reported in the 
, i statut r Se lule. 
Teceivaf™ || The following statement of the business at the end ef last year, tatutory Schedule. : 
s for Poop || compared with the figures on the Ist February, 1928, being the date SHARE AND DEPOSIT FUNDS. The amount standing to the H 
$0 mucl | of the union of the Halifax. Permanent and the Halifax Equitable credit of Investine Shareholders and Depositors is £75,137,211, an 
| Building Societies, indicates the enormous expansion and development increase of £7,382,400, 
t 


Mall scale of the business of the United Society during the last four years, viz.:— 
PROFITS. The net profit of the year, after payment of all ex- 


; Income ‘lax, and after providing for all interest due to 
yositors and Shareholders up to the date of the Account, its 
8.¢ 


Number of 
Open Accounts Invested Funds Assets Reserve Funds 
Feb. Ist, 1932 476,604 £75,137,211 £77,950,353 £2,813,142 
Feb. Ist, 1928 329,224 245,520,281 £46,981,482 —£1,461,200 





my pig sat 
pany ij The Directors recommend that there shall be distributed, in addition 


Valuation Increase in : to the interest of £3 10s. Od. n } Os. Od " 
- Ss. per cent., a bonus of £1 10s, Od. per 
+ both j in ae ane ca aanee £30,968,871 £1,351,942 cent. upon the sum. sti anding to the credit of Paid up, Shareholders, 
Testa ere Assets 1 of the year amounted t Class 1; and, in addition to the interest of £3 10s, Od. per cent., a 
‘vestment eens ping Bi Assets tone a end of the year amounted to bonus of £2 10s. Od. per cent. to the Subscription Investing Share- 
ion Which, 2 - holders upon the total amount paid by them up to the end of the 
 OXisting RESERVE FUND. ‘The Reserve Fund, after providing for all preceding year, 
J s 3 a i he dat account, stands at ‘. . 
€ Temen. inte, we bonus allotted up to the date of the account, stan ACCOUNTS. The new accounts opened during the year numbe red 
securiti 91,014, and the total number of Shareholders’ and Depositors’ accounts 
held la INCOME. The Income for the Year, exclusive of investments open at the end of the year was 476,604, an increase of 37,976. 
Crd last tealised, was £33,459,870. The Directors desire to congratulate the membets upon the exceed- 


nipany th ingly satisfactory results of the business of the past year, and upon 
ributable H MORTGAGES, During the year there was a very heavy demand the very strong financial position of the Soci ‘ty, as re vealed b ry ‘the 
, for loans upon mortgage of property 1d the total amount advanced Statement of Accounts. In every re spect the Society has maintained 











bnormal: was £17,009,830. The sum is £176 more than the reeord sum and strengthened its pre-eminent position as by far the largest 
Fup; and adyanced in the preceding year, and the average amount of advances Building Society in the World, a di sinictiees ¢ has now held for over 
li rr completed each month has again exceeded £1,400,000, 20 years. 
iiveasl P ee ° 
a) The number of new Borrowers was 30,383 compared wi ith 29,543 in ENOCH HILL, ; 
the previous year, and the average amount advanced on each Morte: age President and Managing Director, 


New Balance Sheet and Full Information Free on Applicaticn, 


HEAD OFFICE: PERMANENT BUILDINGS, HALIFAX. 


London District Office: 124 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2. London City Office: 62 Moorgate, E.C, 2. 


LIVERPOOL: 37 Dale Street. 
MANCHESTER: 1390 Deansgate. 
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pte {1000 - at age 65, or at death if | f= es — 
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Rear ime? THE BOOKSHOP HABIi 
payment o 

ae ae ; ‘ HERE are few things more pleasant than looking roun | 
+ of th £16 10s. a year from age 25 the shelves of a good bookshop. At Bumpus’s you can 
rit i £24 35 indulge this habit to the full, and there is no fear of your 
stake 2 = _ = x exhausting the penalties of our stock, tor however often 

£4] 99 59 3 45 you come you will always find something new and interesting. 

- Ny ITRIPTIS i i 
J. & E. BUMPUS LTD 

of thi BOOKSELLERS TO WIS MAJESTY THE KING 
able t 350 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.L 
ver with Telephone: Mayfair 3601 
record, Te ee eg AS : a: - 
inancil 
irectos : 
. isuellf No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
eseryt a a _ 





se r “ The Lives of the Norse Kings 
The Equitable Life sy SNORRE STURL \SON. Edited tee foot- 
=|Assurance Society 


formerly of Upsala University. Royal 8vo, 


notes, and translated into English, by ERLING 
to the buckram, gilt top. Profusely illustrated, 18s. net 


MONSEN, with the assistance of Dr. A, H. 
SMITH of University College, London, and 
at the (founded 1762) 
of last 


inks wesbesiemeiaiahid j HEIMSKRINGLA 
shi and | 
| 


(postage Od., foreign 1s.). 


. 19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. | |W. HEFFER & SONS, LIMITED, CAMBRIDGE. 


} =—s . 
\o shareholders. No commission. » at + F 
Otte And eo} all be ksellers. 
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THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 


Vaid up Capital 


£4,500,000 


Reserve Fund bes axe ob a ee £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve Fund =. ae £2°000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit 


and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 


description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received, 





LIBERTY’S 
FOR 


RENOVATIONS & DECORATIONS 


AT COMPETITIVE PRICES 
ESTIMATES FREE 


LIBERTY & CO. LTD. REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 1. 
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HE. turned-u 

Stub point, which 
can neither scratch 
nor dig into the paper 
is the secret of its 
silky smoothness. No 
corrosion is possible, 
the silver white metal 
being unaffected by 


ink, 


i 
If you prefer a fine-pointed nib try the 


STEPHEN’S PEN 


which has a fine turned-up point for rapid writing, 


AilStationers, 
either pen, 
6d. a bos. 


W RITE 
FOR FREE 
SAMPLE 


Superior gilt finish, 


PERRY -& €0O.-LTD. 


(DEPT § ) 49, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C4 ° 


These are two of the world famous ranze of 


PERRY==PENS 


A PERFECT POINT FOR EVERY PERSON & EVERY PURPOSE 





Financial Notes 
{Continued from page 396.) 


‘year was something like £376,000,000, while if outstay; 


interest were added the total was ‘well over £500,000, 
very little short of the whole of the National Debt 

to the War. Moreover, the significance of the figures oil 
importance by the fact that a very large proportion of 
amount now in Savings Certificates represents holdings | 
those who previously “had not been directly inyestoy ; 
Government Securities. Incidentally, Sir Alexander's ag 
gained in importance by the fact that he was a pion 
in furthering the sales of Savings Certificates north of 
Tweed. A.W.K, 


THE SCOTTISH INVESTMENT TRUST COMPAniy 
By George Glasgow 
The Scottish Investment Trust C ‘ompanies, by George Glasyy 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode, 50s.), is comprehensive in seg 
attractive in presentation, and possesses the merit of not bei 
long-winded. Part One, while touching on the history of so 
of the older r companies, is devoted in the main to a discussiy 
of the structure and accountane y principles of the Scottig 
Investment Trusts generally. Part ‘Two, comprising aly 
three-quarters of the book, supplies statistical records of s 
seventy Scottish companies divided into three groups—t) 
pre-Baring crisis, the pre-W ar, and the post-War, Thi 
grouping recognizes the principal landmarks in the history, 
Investment Trust management, and the publication oft 
book coincides with the passing (may we hope ?) of the four 
Jandmark, the depression of 1929-1932-—a_ depression ty 
widespread to be localized by any name. Amid the abu 
which have characterized the formation and management 
Investment Trusts in boom times, it has been diflicult not t 
lose sight of the original inspiration of these important gr 
vants of the investing public. The earliest ‘Trust Compania 
came into being to supply three kinds of investment security 
(debentures, prefe rred stock and ordinary) to mect the need 
of three classes of investor. Once formed, they existed, notty 
help this or that country, not to bolster up this or that ix 
dustry, not to benefit this or that firm, but objectively to sery 
a single purpose—that of getting as large and as steady a 
income on their capital as they could, consistent with security 
The book is appropriately dedicated to Mr. Robert Fleming, 
whom it might be said that to review a book about tlhe 
Scottish Investment Trusts is almost to attempt a review d 
Mr. Fleming himself. Si monumentum requiris .... He 
would, we suspect, enter a modest though specific disclaima 
against the epithet ** brilliant,’’ applied by Mr. Glasgow 
the Fleming Group of four Companies founded in Dunde 
during the period 1873-1896. The keynote of their record i 
the inevitability of gradualness. This may— in fact, does- 
betoken genius, but of the sort defined as an infinite capaciy 
for taking pains. The fact that the principle of distributin 
of risk has always been a cardinal feature of the companis 
with which Mr. Fleming’s name is associated, in itself suggests 
a conviction of the fallibility of human judgement and testilis 
to a belief that no man. can hope to exercise more thana 
‘reasonable average of intelligence.” But if Mr. Flemiy 
were asked to disclose the secret of these companies’ endurant 
and growth, one feels that his reply would not be very fil 
away from the answer to the question; ‘ How much of thei 
income do they distribute ? ” 
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4 A Book: for all 
LOVERS OF FLOWERS 


“ANNUALS” 


or Flowers which can be 
grown from seed In one year, 


‘py LEONARD sUTTON. 
Qnd Edition ... 1/6 


A reprint (with additions) of the paper 
read by Mr. Sutton at a Meeting of the 
Roya! Horticultural Soctety In 1931. 


Copies may be obtained through all Booksellara 
from Simpkin Marshall Ltd., or from 


SUTTON & SONS Ltd., READING. 











THE LICKING by: Marcus Cheke. A delineate onl dired 
presentation of a childhood. “Britannia & Eve": 
* Those who appreciate patient, gentle writing will 
delight in it.” 6/-. 
A BALLAD by Monk Gibbon. With hand-coloured designs. 
{ Limited edition. 6/- 
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= fl BRITANNIC 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


| (Est. 1866.) 
BROAD STREET CORNER, BIRMINGHAM. 
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Summary of the Directors’ Report for the Year 1931, 
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TOTAL INCOME (all Branches), £5,494,685. 
| PREMIUM INCOME.—Ordinary Branch, £1,083,138; 


history Pa i 7 a . , 

ion of ty | VALUATION.—Standard maintained on same stringent bases as before in both the Life Branches. 
the fourt 

ssion ul| BONUSES TO POLICYHOLDERS— 

the abu) ORDINARY BRANCH—£1 12s. Od. per cent. 


gement of} 


: INDUSTRIAL 
ult not tg 


prior to ist April, 








ortant seria per cent. after 40 years in force (with certain exceptions). 

Companies 

‘asa All Classes of Life, Fire, Accident, Motor, Employers’ Liability and General Insurances transacted. 
ted, not ty 

sap. IMB) J. Murray Laine, F.LA., F.F.A., 


h security, 





Industria! Branch, £3,206,703; 
- TOTAL FUNDS, £20,418,746. Full provision made for all depreciation as at 31st December, 1931. i 
/ TOTAL CLAIMS PAID during year in the Life Branches, £1,826,070. 


BRANCH—Additions to Sums Assured under policies becoming claims 
1933, varying from 5 per cent. after 10 years in force to 20 


£131,357. 


Genera! Branch, 


added to Sums Assured. 


Jno. A. Jerrerson, F.LA., 


Chairman & General Manager. 
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East End Mission 


‘Carrying on ” the great work of 


Frederick W. Chudleigh 


CONTRIBUTIONS, URGENTLY NEEDED, 
SHOULD BE FORWARDED TO 
THE SUPERINTENDENT, 

EAST END MISSION, 


583, Commercial Rd., London, E.1 
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Second t none! 


SUNSHINE 
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Tilustrated Guide from 
Town Clerk (Depi, K). 
ee. TRAVEL BY RAIL. 
Through Newquay coach on the famous “ Cornish Riviera ” 
Express—Paddington depart 10.30 a.m. each week-day— 
Newquay arrive 5.14 p.m. 





Enquire at Railway Stations, Offices or Agencies for full details 


osigth train services, cheap facilities, &c., from all parts. 
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THEATRES 








QUEEN’S THEATRE. (Ger, 9437.) NIGHTLY at 8.30. 
Matinees Wed. and Sat., 2.30. (For 2 weeks only.) 


THE IMMORTAL HOUR GWEN FFRANGCON-DAVIES. 
W. JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS, ARTHU R CRANMER, BRUCE FLEGG 











WESTMINSTER THEATRE, Palace St., Buckingham Gate, S.W. 1. 
(Victoria 0283.) 2/5to9/-. EVENINGS 8.30. Mats. Wed. & Sat., 2.30. 
“TOBIAS AND THE ANGEL.” 

By JAMES BRIDIE (Auther of “ The Anatomist ’’). 





HENRY AINLEY, HERMIONE BADDELEY, FREDERICK PIPER. 











OOO 


MAKER OF FINE CHOCOLATE 


PUT YOUR MONEY IN. 
BRITISH HOMES. 


THE SAFEST, MOST PROFITABLE AND PATRIOTIC 
INVESTMENT TO-DAY. 








Write, call or *phone (Ambassador 1023) 
for Investment Pooklet and Balance Shecs. 
Assets: £2,010,727. Reserves: £135,u00. 


THE MAGNET BUILDING SOCIETY, 
New Moenet House. Paddington Green, London, W. 2. 














| MANUFACTURED rg 
IN ENGLA 


DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


RED, WHITE 
& BLUE 


RECOMMENDED by DOCTORS. 








FOR BREAKFAST 
& AFTER DINNER. 


Stimulating, Refreshing, Prevents Fatigue. 
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RATES. 
Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Head- 
ings displayed in CAPITALS oceupying the emmivalent 
to a line charged as a line. Vouchers sent only to adver- 
tisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines, Series dis- 
counts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 74% for 26 Fy 
and 10% for 62. Instructions should reach the SPEC- 
TATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with 
remittance to ensure —. -_ later than Tuesday of 

each week. 








MVHE SOCIETY OF INCORPORATED 
d ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS. 
A.D. 5 


1885. 


EXAMINATIONS. a 

Notice is hereby given that the next Examination of 
Candidates resident in England and Wales will be held 
in London, Manchester, Cardiff and Leeds on the following 
dates :— 

Preliminary Examination, May 2nd and 3rd, 1932. 

Intermediate Examination, May 4th and 5th, 1932. 

Final Examination, May 8rd, 4th and 5th, 1932. _ 

Candidates desirious of presenting themselves must give 
notice to the undersigned on or before March 22nd, 1932. 

By order of the Council, 
A. A. GARRETT, 
Secretary. 
Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, 
Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2. 








PERSONAL 
A RE you interested in international affairs? If so, 
write to-day to APA (All Peoples’ Association), 99 
Gower Street. London, W.C.1, for full particulars. 
A KRREST NERVOUS BREAKDOWN! 32 pages of 
a striking health-restoring revelations Free. 2d. 
postage.—D. F. Joyomoro, 8 Breams Buildings, E.C. 4. 


UTO-INTOXICATION, Acidity, Colitis, Dyspepsia, 

Constipation, Neuritis, Rheumatism, & all Stomachic 
troubles.—Inquire re Professor Metchnikoff's food, NEw 
RESEARCH COMPANY (Dept. 3), Normandy, Guildford. 


ee PRESSURE.—Heart Attacks, Palpitations, 
) Shortness of Breath, Giddiness, Headaches, Strokes, 
«&c., are usually due to Hardened Arteries. Successful 
treatment with Dr. Mladejovsky’s Drosil Tablets. Booklet 
free.—Drosm, 2E, 26 Sun Street, London, E.C, 2. 




















CINEMA 


INH E ACADEMY 
Oxford Street (Opp. Warings). 
SHOWING. 





CINE 
Ger, 2981, 


NOW 
Pabst’s Tremendous Symbolic 
Film of the Mines 
‘S*$KAMEBADSCHARFTI.’’ 
A Great Peace Epic. 








ART EXHIBITIONS 


\HARLES II. LOAN EXHIBITION.—22_ Gros- 

/ venor Place, 8.W. Daily, 2s. 6d. 11-8, after 6 1s. 
Sundays, 2.30-6. Fridays 5s. Arts, curios, literature 
of the time, ... "” The best of the ‘ period’ shows of 
recent years.”"—Manchester Guardian, 











LECTURES 


( ¥ March 17th, at 8.15 p.m., DR. MAUDE ROYDEN 

will lecture at The Guildhouse, Eccleston Square, 
8.W.1, on “THE MAN-MADE CHRIST,” showing 
Jantern slides of pictures and images of Christ. Tickets, 
5s., 38., 18. from TICKET SECRETARY. 





"FOLLOW the 
SUNSHINE ! 


KEEP YOUR #1 


WORTH 20/- 
TAKE A DELIGHTFUL 


CRUISE on the 


WORLD'S FINEST CRUISING LINER 


ARANDOR 


PERFECT 
CUISINE & 
SERVICE 





TAR 


Neo other Cruising Liner afloat can offer you 





such perfect charm and comfort. _ Palatial 
Public Rooms, glorious Ballroom, Verandah 
Café, charming Staterooms, exquisite Louis XIV 
Restaurant, New Open Air Tiled Swimming 
Bath with Sun Lido. Extensive Sports Decks 
ants silent Sun - Decks away from games. 


MEDITERRANEAN CRUISES 


To Gibraltar, Palermo, Nauplia, Athens, Rhodes, 
Haifa, Port Said (for Cairo) Malta, Sousse, Algiers 
March 18, Days. From 50 Gns. 


To Tangier, Palma, Palermo, Kurcola, Venice, Split, 
Dubrovnik, Corfu, Sousse, Phillippeville, Malaga 
April 22. ays. From 45 Gns, 


To Lisbon, Tangier, Casablanca, Las Palmas, 
Teneriffe, Madeira, San Sebastian (for Biarritz) 
Mey 21. Days. From 28 Gns, 


THE BLUE STAR LINE 


3, Lower Regent St., London, S.W.1 (Ger. 5671) 
Liverpool: 10, Water Street and Chief Agents. 


CVSs=7' 








‘i RAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK. 
ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX. 


Resident Students (from 18 upwards) admitted for 


courses of one or two years’ training. Specially intended 
lor girls of good education wishing to become club leaders 

or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners, 
welfare workers, care committee organizers, &c. Courses 
uranged to suit needs of individual students. A few 
bursaries available for suitable candidates.—Full par- 
iculars from Miss PRESTON, Principal. 











SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


wo HOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
h TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to aid 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Strect, 
London, E.C. 4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 








= 





SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 


Ome F.0O., HOME CIVIL, INDIAN CIVIL. 
) OVER 100 SUCCESSES, 1927-31. 

The tuition supplements a University education, and 
a special course has now been arranged for those who 
do not wish to go to a University —Daviks’s, 5 Sussex 
Place, Hyde Pk., W.2. 
| a: sa EDUCATION INSTITUTE, COLLEGE 

FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 
S.W. 15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.14. Chairman: 
©. G, Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss EK. M. 
Jebb, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarship 
Loan Fund and Grant from the Board of Education 
apply to the SECRETARY. 


M RS. HOSTER’S Secretarial Training College for well- 
D educated girls and women. Pupils may startat any 
time provided there is a vacancy and may take either the 
Seven Months’ or the Year's Course. Address of Training 
College: 29 Grosvenor Place, London, 8.W. 1. Pros- 
pectus on application to Mrs. HosTer, F.1.S.A., St. 
Stephen’s Chambers, Telegraph Street, London, E.C. 2, 














GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


] ERESFORD HOUSE, EASTBOURNE (recog, by 
B.o.E.).-Girls 7-18. Entire charge. Preparation for 
ixaminations and University.—Apply PRINCIPALS. 


I ENENDEN SCHOOL, CRANBROOK, Kent.—Two 
or more Scholarships and Exhibitions will be 

offered for competition on the results of an examination to 

be held in May, 1932. Candidates must be between the 

ages of 12 and 15 on May Ist, 1932.—Full particulars on 

application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 

| R. WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, Dolgelley, North Wales.— 


Moderate inclusive fee. Individual attention.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss E, C, NIGHTINGALE, M.A, 














TREFRIW SPA WATER 


TAKEN AT HOME 


curnss RHEUMATISM 


It costs nothing to write for 

particulars of these wonderfully 

curative waters and how this 

simple, eficacious and inexpen- 

sive treatment is supplied direct 
to patients through post. 


Manager, Pumproom and Baths, 
Trefriw Wells, Trefriw, N. Wales. 


(Member of British Spas Fe2zration.) 

















LMWOOD, Harrogate.—Hich-clasg reg; 
\jfor girls.-Mrs. Hogben.B.A.(L) Miss Chart 


[ AusoowNs HOUSE, SWANAGE—y : 
Girls 7-19. Preparation for Public Exam he 
nd University. Splendid health record Mating 


ORTH FORELAND SCHOOL FOR GIRI, 
ik PETER’S-IN-THANET.—A Scholarship z ul 
year will be awarded on the result of an exg Sy 
be held in May and open to girls over 12 and under j; 
September ist, 1932. Application forms (which rg 
returned by April 15th) and particulars tron 
SECRETARY, 4 


UEEN MARGARET'S SCHOOL, SCARBOROIG 




































QUEEN ETHELBURGA’S SCHOOL, HARROG4 
Each of the above Schools offers ONE on 
SCHOLARSHIP of £60 a year tenable for tear 
years, and FOUR EXHIBITIONS of £30 a year fm 
for girls between 12 and 14. The Examinations 
be held at the respective schools on May 10th and Ith, 
Applications must be sent in before April 
Conditions and Entrance Forms may be obtained tng 
the SECRETARY, Queen Margaret’s School, Scar 
and the SECRETARY, Queen Ethelburga’s Sch 
Harrogate. : 


S'- ALBANS HIGH SCHOOL 
WO Chairman: The Bisho 





FOR GIRiic 
i of St. Albans. Chur) 
England Independent Girls’ Public School Univer 
Examinations. Large boarding house. Extensive ply 
ing fields.—For particulars, apply Head-Mistrogg, 


S* LEONARDS SCHOOL, 





7” se 
ST. ANDRE, 

The Council offer for competition in May { 
Entrance Scholarships, value £80, £70 and £66, 
for four years at St. Leonards School by girls why 
parents are unable to pay the full fees, Prof 
will be given to daughters of professional men or q 
Officers of H.M. Services. Candidates must be be 
13 and 15 years of age on September 30th, 1932—py, 
ticulars and entry forms can be had on application 
he HEAD-MISTRESS. 


S* MONICA’S, 


Chairman : The Right Hon. The Lonrp Gisporopoy 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered j 
May. Candidates must be over 12 and under 14 @ 
y ist. 
(a) Six Scholarships varying from £80—£40, 
(6) Two Music Scholarships value £40 and £% 
Several Exhibitions for girls entering Septembe 
1932. 
For information, apply to the Head-Mistress, My 
CAPSTICK (late South Hall). 
Last day for Entrance Forms, April 1st. 


‘T, MARGARE'I’S SCHOOL, BUSHEY.—Residey 
\) School for Girls.—Principal : Miss J. M. Boys, W4 


St SWITHUN’S SCHOOL, WINCHESTER 
ry (Winchester School for Girls.) 

A Scholarship of the value of £50 a year will be award 
on the result of an examination to be held in Jung, 19, 
Applications should be made before May 15th.—All pe 
ticulars may be obtained from the HEAD-MISTRES, 


NOUTHLANDS School, Exmouth, Devon.—Boartiy 
t\) and day school for girls. Education for careers om- 
sidered , ai. du reeord high. —HEAD-Mistart 


— DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSsé& 


Boarding school on modern public school fits 
Recognized by the of Education and te 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing sult 
coast air. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified 
staff. Principal: Miss LUCRETIA M. CAMERON, Fin, Ho 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 











KINGSWOOD 
PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


a epee, 
SURREY 





























TF\HE LAURELS, RUGBY.—Private BOARDIN 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Graduate staff ; Prep 
tion for academic and music examinations; extenin 
playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis, riding 
swimming; excellent health record; individual am 
scholarships available-—Apply the PRINCIPALS. 








CO-EDUCATION 





She New School, 98 Leigham Court Rd., Streathe 
A Hill, S.W.16. Day school (with hostel) for boys aul 
gris on methods of Rudolf Steiner.— Apply SPcReritl. 


—) 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


{LIFTON COLLEGE, BRISTOL.—About 12 Entrane 

/ Scholarships value from £100 to £25 a year, aid 
1 Music Scholarship of £50 a year. Preliminary Exam 
ination May 23rd and 24th, Final Examination June ls, 
2nd and 3rd. Particulars from the Secretary al 
BURSAR. 




















NOLSTON’S SCHOOL, Stapleton, Bristol. End. 17% 

J 180 boys, all boarders. Low fees. Leaving Scholat 
ships.—Prospectus from the Rev. the HEAD-Mast#t 
N ERCHISTON CASTLE SCHOOL.—An Examiav 
i tion will be held on June 9th and 10th, 1932, @ 
elect to Eight Scholarships—Four of £60, Feur of # 
per annum.—Full particulars on application to the 


HEAD-MASTER, Merchiston’ Castle School, Colinto, 
Edinburgh. 


W ELLINGTON SCHOOL, SOMERSET.—Th 

School has made a resolute effort to solve 
pressing question of fees, and it possesses every 
modern development. Entrance Scholarship Exam 
June 15th and 16th.—For full information apply BUBS&A 
Wellington School, Somerset- 
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AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


N wo write Articies and Stores; make spar 
= profitable; booklet free—REGENT Ns 
gore (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W. 8 
7 TERARY T} ypewriting carefully promptlyexecute 
MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. ¢ ‘arbon copy 3d. per 1,00 
N. MacKarlare (C) t4 Elderton Rd. Westeliff-on-S 
ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent.—Good st/rics, 
&c., required. Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 1. 


QNG-FOEMS Wanted, Songs and musical composi- 
tions also considered for publication, Known and 
Known writers invited send MSS.—PERreER DEREK, 
Imp. Dept. Z.B.. 108 Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C. 


——— 
WANTED TO PURCHASE 


| BNORMAL LY HIGH PRICES Paid for GOLD and 
A's SILVER owing to rise in market. Banknotes per 
return, Also in urgent need of Old English Silver, 
Sheffield Piate, Jewellery, Diamonds, Antiques and 
Dental lates (not vulcanite). Large or small quantities. 
Goods returned if price not accepted. Send your odd 
&c., immediately, or bring — to BENTLEY & Co., 
sa New "Bond Street, London, 


——— 
BIG PRICE PAID for metal plates and old teeth, 
also gold chains, bracelets, rings, &c. Big rise.— 
typ LONDON TOOTH Co., Dept. 8., 130 Baker Street, W.1. 


LD GOLD and precious stones—SELL NOW. 
ABOVE MARKET PRICES PAID. See it 
weighed and tested. 27s. 6d. for sovereigns. Spot cash, 
all or post.—A. KeEmMpLeR, LICENSED VALUER, 
Treasure House, 20 Hatton Garden, E.C. 1 


MISCELLANEOUS 


_ 

REVELATION TO LOVERS of real Turkish 
Tobacco, “* BIZIM” CIGARETTES, 6s. 3d. per 
t. free, plain or cork-tipped ; 1,000 for 58s. 6d. 
Remit to manufacturers, J. J. FREEMAN & Co., LTD., 
9 Piccadilly, W.1. “SOLACE CIRCLE I$” Pipe 
Tobacco, the finest combination ever discovered of Choice 






































100 





Natural Tobaccos; every pipeful an_ indescribable 
pleasure; 12s. 6d. per 4-Ib. tin, post extra. 
AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 


Arms, Crest, Motto or other ideas incorporated. 
Artistic and original work from £3 3s. Specimens sent 
‘ree —HENRY A. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London, W.1 


FPULLOVERS, CARDIGANS, DIRECT FROM THE 

SHETLANDS.—All kinds of Woollies handknitted 
for you personally by expert native knitters, from the 
lovely real Shetland wool. Nothing else is so soft, so 

, so comfortable! The newest, most fashionable 
styles, plain, or in the famous “* Fair- Isle ” patterns, AT 
SHETLAND PRICES, far less than shep prices, and 
SPECIAL REDUC TIONS for a short period only.— 
Write for Illustrated Booklet free, to WM. D. JOHNSON, 
§.324. Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 

KAL Harris and Lewis ‘weed. Any iength cut. Pat. 

free. James St. Tweed Depot,246 Stornoway, Scotland, 
\OMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, &c.—Hand- 

coloured Pottery ; beautiful colouring ; big profits. 
—RalnBoW POTTERY Co., Dept. “'S,” Lindfield, Sussex. 


~~ BOARD FOR CHILDREN 


WITZERLAND,.—Ideal opportunity offered parents 
wishing to place their children in a home under 
loving and efficient supervision. Full charge undertaken. 
Excellent educational advantages, seasonal sports; 
ial holiday arrangements. Escort from London 
pril 15th.—Mrs, HILL, Castel Rivaz, Territet-Montreux, 
lake of Geneva, 
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ANADA 


where the Empire Conference 
will meet (at Ottawa in July). 
We plan Canadian holidays 
long or short, to any part, for 
any season, but you can save 
a lot of worry by jeining our 


ACROSS CANADA” TOUR 


Six weeks out and home (four 
weeks in Canada) touring the 
Dominion from coast to coast, 
visiting every important city and 
all the famous beauty spots in- 
cluding Niagara Falls, the Great 
Lakes, the Prairie Provinces, the 
awe inspiring Rocky Mountains, 
beautiful Lake Louise, Banff, 
Emerald Lake, Yoho Valley, the 
Great Divide, Vancouver, Vic- 
toria, etc. Atlantic crossing both 
ways by famous Duchess steamers 
by the Short Sea Route via the 
picturesque St. Lawrence Seaway. 


= 
- 


From Liverpool August 5. In- 
clusive fare £199, 10, 0, 
Also several Short Tours, 


20-27 days to Eastern Canada 
and U.S.A. from £51 inclusive. 


Write for fascinating free 
brochure to . Swain, 
General Passenger Agent, 


CANADIAN PACIFI 


62-65 Charing Cross, London, 

S.W.1; 103 Leadenhall, Street, 

London, E.C.3; or Local Agents 
Everywhere. 


GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 


MPN TWIAVAL LSILVIID SATIOM: WILSAS TSAVAL 


W3LSAS @™® LS3LVIID SGIYOM: WALSAS TSAVAL LSILVIIO 


SATIOM 








HOUSES FOR SALE OR TO LET 





nis LITTLE PALACE COTTAGE BY THE SEA,” 

Z Near GT, YARMOUTH. Two BUNGALOWS 
(new), facing sea, 5 rooms. Bargain, £146 and £200; or 
let furnished .- a Dace Hemsby, Norfolk. 





YUNNY slope on the Cotswolds. Cottage and bungalow 
‘ with garage, for sale, freehold, 4} acres.—Apply 
Rox 1716, The Spectator, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C 1. 





FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


\GGS, butter and dressed poultry in combination 
4 boxes direct from the farm.—Write for prices; 
LITTLEBOY, Spital Farm, Thirsk. 
RE AL chicken 8/6,11/- pr.; fatduck 7/6 pr; 
6/-,7/- pr. ta’d; she amrock bunches 3d. ea. Any quan, 
all p. pd.—Norah Donoghue, Manor, Rossearbery, Corks 


I OB ROY Oatmeal made from the Cream of Scotch 
Oats, which are acknowledged to be the finest Oats in 








boil’g fowls 









the world, 34 Ib 1s. 6d., 7 Ib 2s, 6d., 10 Ib 3s. 6d., post 
paid. Special quotz ations for larger quantities. 
R. WaALLs & Sons, Oatmeal Millers, Stirling. 


—, 
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HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


a* BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hote} 
p comforts with baths and other advantages of a 














Hydro at moderate cost. Tele.: 314. Lift. 

B ATH.—ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL.—First 
class residential. Fully licensed. A.A., R.A.Cs 

Large Garage. Historical association from A. D. i700 





I ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRKE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms ali with h. & c. water, 
Suites, 26 new rooms with radiators. A.A., R.A.C, Illd, 
Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 
YDINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
‘4Crescent. Tgms.; “Melcrest,” Edinburgh. Tel. 207501, 
VASTBOURNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL, 
‘4¥ acing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens, 125 bedrooms, 
English chef. Winter terms from 2} gns. ‘Phone 311, 
I et a KERAY HOTEL, Gt. Russetl St., 
4 W.C.1,. Facing British Museum; 200 rooms with 
hot & cold water. Inclusive terms. on application, 
Bedroom & Breakfast (uniform charge) 8s. 6d. per night. 


be F 2 ee 














CRANSTON CO. HOTELS. 
High-class unlicensed Hotels. 
IVANHOE, BLOOMSBURY STREET, 
KENILWORTH, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
WAVERLEY, SOUTHAMPTON ROW. 


Electric fires and hot and cold water in all rooms. 

Uniform charge per person for Bedroom, Breakfast, 
Attendance, and Bath—November to April—ss. 6d. 
Summer months—April to November—1l0s. Largely 
patronized by Clergy and professional classes, 
V ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S.—Gt. Britain’s Creates 
A Hydro. For health, comfort and pleasure, 270 
Jedrooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s, 
per day. 


Illustrated. Prospectus free. 
EFRESH YOURSELVES English 
Ask for Des mies List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS ang 
H¢ 


JTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 








in Country 


LTD. 
P. R. H. A., Ltp., St. Guosan’s Hovssg, 193 REGENT 
STREET, W. 1. 
big oe —ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For Illustrated Taritf apply 
RESIDENT Proprietor. Telephone 3655. 
JHERE to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 S86, 
\ George’s Square, 8S.W.1. Room and Bre ‘akiaat 
5s. €d. day, or 30s. weekly. With dinner, 6s, 6d., or 2 
guineas weekly. 














RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


° i E 


the following have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this feature and we hope 
Personal recommendation of hotels is always welcomed by the Travel Manager. 


AMBLESIDE (Rydal).-GLEN ROTHAY. 
(near).—SKELWITH BRIDGE, 
AVIEMORE (Inverness-shire).—AVIEMORE. 
BATH. eee MP ROOM, 
ei TEY 
nO pt YORK HOUSE. 
BELFAST.—-GRAND CENTRAL, 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE 
BIRCHINGTON-ON-SEA.—BERESFORD. 
BISHOP’S TEIGNTON (S. Devon).—HUNTLY. 
BOGNOR REGIS.—ROYAL NORFOLK 
BOURNEMOUTH.— BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO, 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks),—HAVEN., 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER, 
BRIGHTON.—KINGS. 
—ROYAL ALBION, 
—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TU DOR CLOSE 
BUNDORAN (Co. Donegal). —GREA' T aoe THERN, 
BUTTERMERE (Lake District).—VICTORIA, 
CA LANDER (Perths. ee READNOUGHL. 
—PALACE. 
CAMBRIDGE.— BULL. 
CASTLEROCK (Co. Londonderry).—GOLF. 
CHELTENHAM.—LILLEY BROOK, 
CHESTER.—GROSVENOR. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCROCHAN, 
—RHOS ABBEY, 
CONWAY (N. Wales).—CASTLE, 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).— 
CROWBOROUGH. —BEACON. 
CROYDON (Surrey). —SHIRL EY PARK, 
DORCHESTER.—KING’S ARMS, 
DORKING.— 
DROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 


B b 
DUMFRIES. — 
os. (Forfarshite)—PANMURE, 
fire),— 
ENNERDALE LAKE — ).—ANGLER’S, 
EXMOUTH.—MAER 














FALMOUTH.—FALMOUTH. 
GAIRLOCH (Ross-shire).—GAIRLOCH, 
GLENLYON (Perthshire).—FORTINGALL. 
GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY.—GRANT ARMS. 
GRASMERE.—PRINCE OF WALES LAKE, 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants. ). gies aoe PELICAN, 
HARLECH (Wales).—St. DAVI 
HARROGATE.—CAIR N. 
HASTINGS.—QUEEN’S 
HORNS CROSS (N. Devon).—HOOPS INN. 
HUNSTANTON.— LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LINKS 
ILKLEY.—WELLS HOUSE. 
INVERNESS.—CALEDONIAN. 
KENMORE (Perths.).—BREADALBANE 
KINGUSSIE oe shire).—STAR. 
/YRNWY (Monts gomeryshire). 


LEAMINGTON SPA.—REGENT. 

LIPHOOK (Hants.).—ROYAL ANCHOR. 

LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—ROY pe B ICTORIA, 

LLANDRINDOD WELLS.—YE WELLS. 

LLANDUDNO.—GOGARTH BBE Y. 

LOCH AWE (Argylishire).—LOCH AWE. 

LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—HYDE PARK, Knightsbridge. 
—IVANHOE, Bloomsbury St,. 
~—-KENIL WORTH, Gt. Russell St., 
ere EY, Hart St., W.C.1. 
—PALACE, Bloomsbury, W.C.1. 

—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C.1 

-—-WAVERLEY, Southampton Row, W. C. 1 

LYME REGIS.—-THE BA 

LYNTON.—LEE ABBEY. 

MALVERN.—FOLEY ARN 

MANCHESTER.—BOW DON HYDRO, 

MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY 

MIDHURST.—SPREAD EAGLE, 

MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS, 

MONTROSE (Forfarshire),—BENTS. 

NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIEW. 


—ROYAL MARINE, 
NEWCASTLE (Co, Down),—SLIEVE DONARD. 


— LAKE 


“W.C.1. 





TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or private hotels—in any part 


of Great Britain and Ireland from the Spectator’s Recommended List. In order to give wider publicity to their establishmen:s, 


when possible readers will patronize them 


NEWOUAY.—HEADLAND., 
OBAN.—ALEXANDRA. 
—GREAT WESTERN. 


—STATION, 
PAIGNTON.—P. fat all PALACE, 
—REDCLIFFE 






PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AUSTELL 
PENMAENMAWR ((N. Wales). 
PERTH.—KOYAL GEORGE, 
—STATION. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PRINCETOWN (nr.).—TWO BRIDGES. 
REDHILL AND = - 
RHOSNEIGR (Angle sey).—BAY 
RIPON.— RIPON 5 
ROSTREVOR (Co. Down). —GT. NORTHERN, 
RUGBY.—ROYAL GEORGE. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—CHY-AN-ALBANY. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SEAVIEW (1.0.W.).—PIER. 
SHALDON (S. Devon).—DUNMORE. 
SHAP (Westmoreland).—SHAP WELLS. 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES. 
SOUTHSEA.—GLADSTONE. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA.—BEN W 2 VIS, 
TEIGNMOUTH.—GLENDARAGH 
ee (Somerset ).— TE MPLEC OMBB 
HOUS 

TENBY (Pembrokeshire), —IMP ERIAL. 
TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP POLE, 
TORQUAY.—GRAND. 

—OSBORNE. 

—ROSETOR. 

—V — AND ALBERT. 

ROON.—MARIN 

TURNBERRY TURNBERRY. 
WARWICK.—LORD LEYCESTER, 
WINCHES TER.—ROYAL, 
WINSFORD (Somerset).—ROYA 
WOODHALL SPA (Lincs.). OT AGLE LODGE, 


AY. 
GRAND. 
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NEW CAMBRIDGE BOOKS 


Ses ala 


15. | 


‘Poets in Brief’ } 5: ‘ 
S. 


A Series of Anthologies by 


F. L. LUCAS | 


senep gate 





Meese 


‘The first two volumes are now ready. Crown 8vo. 


ALFRED LORD TENNYSON 


THOMAS LOVELL BEDDOES 


A new feature of these anthologies is that they include not only complete poems but brief fragments 


and sometimes single memorable lines. ’ 


"Tennyson, 


in particular, is a poet of faultless moments rather 


than of great wholes.” Beddoes, the man was no less astonishing than Beddoes the writer, and this 
selection from his letters, his plays, and his. lyrics should reveal him to a far wider public. 


TRENDS 





THE CORRESPONDENCE 


OF RICHARD HURD AND 


WILLIAM MASON: 


and Leiters of Richard Hurd to Thomas Gray 


With an Introduction and Notes by the late 
Edited, ‘with additional 


E. H. PEARCE. 
Notes, by LEONARD WHIBLEY 


Crown 8vo. With 3 portraits. 10s, 6d. nel. 
THE AGAMEMNON OF 
AESCHYLUS 


A Revised Text, with an Introduction, a Verse 
translation, and critical Notes by 


J. C. LAWSON 
Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT 
IN THE CHURCH 
By ALEXANDER NAIRNE, D.D. 








HENRY VII’s RELATIONS 


WITH SCOTLAND AND 


IRELAND, 1485-1498 
By AGNES CONWAY 


With a chapter on the Acts of the Poynings’ 


Parliament, 1494-5, by EDMUND CURTIS, 


and a genealogical table 
Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE 
SCIENCES  — 


or the Relations Between the Departments of 
Knowledge. 


By F. R. TENNANT 
Crown 8yvo. 6s. net. 


THE PLATONIC EPISTLES 


‘Translated, with an Introduction and Notes, 


by J. HARWARD 





Crown 8yo. 1s. nel. Demy 8vo. With 2 maps. 15s. net, 
Publication date March 17 - 
mt EDDINGTON iS"; 
5 S. The Nature of the Physical World ' = 7 
et § WHITEHEAD iL™=.. 


Science and the Modern World 


Cheap Editions. 


Crown 8vo, 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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